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In addition to the papers and lecture, the report of the Research Com- 
mittee will deal with the question of Pipe Standards, referred to the 
Committee at the last meeting, and with other subjects that should give 
rise to a good discussion; and there will be an interesting report from 
the Committee on Uniform Accounts. During the days of the meeting 
all the announcements will be posted on the bulletin boards at the head- 
quarters and meeting hall. All members are warned to take notice 
thereof accordingly. All members attending the meeting are particularly 
requested to wear their membership badges in plain sight, thereby greatly 
aiding the officers and the local committee in their work, by affording 
a ready means of recognition. : : ; 

In order that the ‘‘ Year-Book,” containing the report of this meeting, 
may be published and issued to the members immediately after the meet- 
ing, notice is hereby given that, if any of the speakers at this meeting 
desire to correct their remarks before they are printed, they will be given 
an opportunity before leaving New York city, but not after. The sten- 
ographer will have typewritten copy of the principal discussions pre- 
pared at the headquarters between the sessions of the meeting, and all 
those who desire to correct their remarks must notify the Secretary at 
the close of the session at which such remarks are made, as all the re- 
ports will be turned in to the printer immediately after the adjournment 
of the meeting. : : 

{Here follows a detailed statement respecting the special rates for 
transportation—one fare and one-third, going and returning by the same 
route—that have been promised by the named Passenger Associations. 
These include the Trunk Line Passenger Association, the Central Pas- 
senger Association, the Western Passenger Association and the South- 
eastern Passenger Association. This series virtually means that any 
member of the Association may avail himself of the shortened fare under 
the certificate plan. | 

Special.—The entertainment as now planned will include for the ladies 
a carriage ride on one afternoon and a theater party on the evening of 
the banquet. For the members there will be provided a banquet at the 
New York Athletic Club on Thursday evening, and parties will be 
organized to visit the various gas works, or some of the large electric 
power stations, or both, on Friday, and if possible an inspection will 
also be made of part of the work on the underground railway now build- 
ing in New York at a point where this work has been practically com- 

leted. You will be notified later of the price of the tickets for the 
hanenus and other entertainment. 

Be sure to obtain a railroad certificate when buying your ticket for 
New York. The greater the number of certificates handed im, the easier 
it is to get the reduction in rates for future meetings, since the railroad 
officials count the certificates turned in 4s marking the full attendance. 
In our case the number of certificates is from 50 to 100 less than that of 
the persons in attendance, and our requests for lower rates are not given 
the consideration they should receive. Apply for ticket and certificate 
at least 30 minutes before train time. Rach rson must sign his own 
certificate at time of purchasing tickets for New York. Besure to hand 
the Secretary your certificates, accompanied by 25 cents for each one, as 
soon as you reach the headquarters. Apply for return ticket at least 30 
minutes before train time, and have your certificates with you. All 
persons, ladies included, attending the meeting are entitled to the re- 
duced rates from the territories named, Members will please hand their 
certificates to the Secretary or his ¢lerk upon arrival at place of meeting. 
If there are 100 members present, holding certificates, each certificate 
will then be properly indorsed and handed back to the owner before ad- 
journment. 

Any members having questions which they desire to put into the 
question box should send the same to the Secretary as soon as possible, 
in order to give him an opportunity to have them printed and distri- 
buted to the members before the meeting, so as to secure for them care- 
ful attention. ALFRED E, ForsTALL, Sec’y. 








BRIEFLY TOLD. 
NoTEs, —— 
AT 3 P.M. of Wednesday last a serious accident occurred at the works 
of the Williamsburg station of the Brooklyn Union (N. Y.) Gas Com- 
pany, which resulted in the loss of five lives. The Company had some 
time ago awarded a contract, to Messrs. Bartlett, Hayward & Company, 
of Baltimore, for the construction of a gasholder, to rest in a steel tank, 
the rated capacity of the vessel when finished being put at 5,000,000 
cubic feet. The holder was to be constructed on a plot of ground 
owned by the Company at North 12th street and Wythe avenue. Work 
on the tank had progressed to the point of the completion of the floor— 
the tank was 192 feet in diamater—and the task of lowering it to the 
foundation bed was underway. The work was proceeding in the usual 
manner, when, without much warning, the mass of metal shifted and 
dropped to the surface—it was at a height of 26 inches from the ground 
Five of the workmen were caught and killed. Pending the results of 
the investigation now going on it seems preferable to await the results 
thereof rather than to advance theories or opinions regarding the un- 
fortunate affair. If we mistake not, the accident is unique in the annals 
of gasholder construction in the United States. 
Mr. W.S. Bowen, formerly Superintendent of the Newport News 
(Va.) Gas Company, has been elected President of the Green River Coal 
Company, of Washington. He will have the active management of the 


Company, and he has for associates capitalists well known in the coal 
development of the Pacific Coast 
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First Day.—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Discussion of the paper' on 
GAS ADVERTISING, 
by Mr. R. P. Valentine, of Sacramento, Cal. 


The Chairman— Mr. Valentine’s paper is before you for discussion. 

Mr. Keyes—I notice Mr, Valentine saysthat Mr. Britton does not fayor 
using cuts. My information has been, if I am correctly informed, that 
he does believe in them, and has cut the price considerably on his stoves 
—from $15 to $7.90. 

Mr. Britton—I was about to take exception to that remark of Mr. Val 
entine’s. I would say that it depended upon the kind of cut, as to 
whether I favored it or not. I do not refer to the same kind of a cut 
that you do. It seems to me, Mr. President, that gas advertising is like 
everything else in the gas business. It is a local proposition largely, 
that the character of the people you have todeal with and the conditions 
under which you are selling gas control the character of advertising. 
I think most gas superintendents make a mistake in trying to be their 
own advertisers. Not one man in 10,000 is fitted to write an intelligible 
and intelligent ‘‘ad.” for a newspaper. Our custom in Oakland for 
some years has been to employ well-known ‘‘ad.” writers. They are 
newspaper men; they know what the public wants in the way of at- 
tractive reading matter; they consult our gas stove saleslady and thie 
different officers of the Company, and so write up, almost daily, new 
‘‘ads.” that are attractive, that appertain to some local or national hap- 
penings, that would create a heading that would attract attention at 
once. That makes the best advertising matter. Then, again, liberality 
is one of the greatest factors. The stinginess of some people in the mat- 
ter of advertising prevents them from making any money out of it. A 
1-square ‘‘ad.,” or an inch ‘‘ad.,” in a corner of the paper will not pay. 
A half-column or quarter-column in an attractive place will pay; but | 
believe most of the gas people have been educated up to the proposition 
of being antagonistic to spending a great deal of money on newspapers. 
That is a great mistake. I believe newspapers generally want a great 
deal of money, and generally get it, and they ought to get it. I believe 
gas superintendents and presidents should be liberal patrons of the press 
in every way, shape and manner, because they can get it back a thousand 
fold; and if they don’t, they get it in the back of the neck, a thousand 
fold also as arule. I believe also in following out my own policy, in 
separating the business of the gas stoves from the office of the company. 
We tried the experiment of incorporating our gas stove department in 
our office for about two years, to the detriment of both ends of the busi- 
ness. I believe the little sum paid for the rental of a store away from 
your office, handsomely fitted up, having sample kitchens and sample 
bathrooms for thedisplay of your different appliances, is more profitable 
in the end; decidedly so. You take the atmosphere out of your office. 
If your saleswoman in the corner of your office is trying to make a sale 
to someone, and a woman consumer steps up to the counter with a bill 
that is this month four times larger than it was last month, and she has 
asaw-filed voice, she will kill all the sales of gas stoves that are within 
the reach of her voice, and she will sow microbes that will grow up into 
big bugs the next time she comes to the office. As to demonstration, | 
believe no gas stove should be set up in a house without immediately 
afterward the demonstrator goes from the office to the house to properly 
explain its workings. People I know, to whom I have talked, wonder 
why when gas stoves are placed that the revenue is small from the, 
but they will find as a rule that the trouble is the party does not know 
how to use the stove. They have tried to light the oven burner once 
and it went back on them, or the top burners get dirty and greasy from 
things boiling over, or the dustpan beneath the top burner is so fixed 
they cannot pull it out to clean it, or they do not understand how to 
regulate the heater. Where these things are properly understood the 
stoves will certainly yield a good income. But I think we are all ‘v0 
stingy; that is my judgment. I never found a gas man yet who was 
finding fault with his sales of gas, either for fuel or illuminating, w 0 
was not stingy, who. was not afraid to spend a little money in some ay 








1. For the text of Mr. Valentine’s paper, see JouRNAL, Sept. 1, page 296, 
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to vet a great deal of money back. Mr. Keyvs mentioned the fact of my 
se] ig $7.90 stoves. I want to give you some arithmetic in that regard. 
| . |\d 485 stoves in approximately 3 days at $7.90 Assuming that I lost 


$1 apiece on those stoves, and that they cost me $17.90 to put up, Iam 
ou! $4,850, or even $5,000, on the number mentioned. You may be sure 
th | each one of those stoves will burn 1,000 feet a month. You can 
als» figure that the profit per 1,000 will be a certain amount. I will not 
gi. ° away any shop figures, but you can figure it yourseif. And if you 
ar able to figure how in any month I can lose any money by giving 
iw ay $5,000 in stoves, you are poor mathematicians. And you should 
ly that same rule to yourselves. Give away a little money to your 
customers and it will come back a thousand fold, no matter how you 
give itaway. It is a dead cinch you cannot lose any money on the 
gane. And if this Association could instil into its members the idea 
that the great thing needed in the management of a gas works to make 
it successful is liberality, you would all come here next year, I think, 
aud be perfectly willing that your dues should be raised to $10 per an- 
num, you will have so much money. 

Mr. Lowe—I don’t think Mr. Britton has said half enough. This lit- 
tle experience of his, explained last night, was really very interesting. 
It seems he had a great number of old, back number stoves, also a 
great number of first-class, up to-date articles: He advertised that as 
long as his stock of stoves lasted any stove in the house would go at 
$7.90. The result was the first people coming got the best stoves. The 
tailenders got the absolutely dead stock, but he got his money back 
right then and there from those stoves, as people were very glad to get 
even them, I don’t believe in the policy of giving away stoves. I have 
always been opposed to it, for I have had many years experience in it. 
My experience has been if you give a gas stove to a customer outright 
he will not appreciate it, but if he has that little financial interest that 
Mr. Britton has introduced in his $7.90 article, it is sufficient for the 
consumer to appreciate it and take care of it, just as much as though 
he had paid $20 for it. I think it is the cleverest scheme I ever heard 
of. I was in a little town in this State recently where there are oppo- 
sition gas companies. One of the companies advertised in the news- 
papers as follows: ‘‘Gas Company’s office next to post office.” There 
was no name attached to the ‘‘ad.” at all, as they only recognized one 
gas company in that town, and that themselves. I thought it was very 
clever. It also showed very excellent judgment in the choice of the 
location of the office. Mr. Britton speaks wisely in regard to the choice 
of a separate store, but that cannot apply tothe little fellow who cannot 
afford to pay separate rents. I think it is all important that the choice 
of a location be very carefully looked after, and that you then have the 
right kind of a store, as appearance cuts a great deal of figure. Again, 
you must have your stove so displayed that a person in stepping in to 
pay his bill must pass by your display of stoves, and see that they are 
always attractive and clean and ready to light, and see that a person 
goes out understanding something about a stove, and not kicking about 
it. Ido not believe in having a customer call at the cashier’s desk, and 
if he wants to look at a stove go behind and look at one in acrate. I 
think the stove should be placed attractively in front, and the customer 
be compelled to go past the stove before reaching the cashier’s desk. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Osborne—A short time ago, while engaged in conversation with 
with some gentlemen at a hotel, I discovered that one came from Mil- 
waukee and the other from Cincinnati. Naturally after a while our 
talk turned on the gas business. They were consumers, and I was sur- 
prised to discover how much they knew about what was going on in 
the gas line in their towns. And much of the reason of it, as far as I 
could discover, was a special notice in red ink on the back of their 
hills gave notice of any little new feature in the business. For in- 
stance, the Milwaukee gentleman told me that they had noted a crowd- 
ing at the counter and the ladies were pushed aside. They now have a 
special office for the ladies, and they announce that fact on the back of 
their bills. I was very much astonished at how much they knew about 
what was going on for ordinary consumers in large towns. It ap- 
jealed to me as a good thought, and I have introduced it in my district. 
| have found it too often the case that we are too anxious to get out 
stoves, and do not look after the consumption sufficiently. A stove is 
of no use to us unless it uses 1,500 or 2,000 feet of gas at current prices, 
end we must look to the consumers to see that they consume that 
«mount of gas, or that they use the stove enough so that there is the 
lecessary consumption to pay our fixed charges. I have introduced the 
lea in every hardware shop in our district of having a sample of our 
“.oves, and we make an allowance to them for every stove that they set 


ior us, or come and get from us. I would like to see a paper this com- 


!ag year on the question of what is good business in selling and adver- 


tising stoves. Some of us are running services and fuel runs free, and 
selling stoves at cost. Others charge for services and fuel runs, charg- 
ing a profit to the stoves. Others run services free and fuel runs also, 
selling stoves at half their cost. Now, which is the most remunerative 
to the company? I trust next year will bring out a paper dealing with 
the question as to which is the best plan for companies to pursue from a 
business standpoint. 

Mr. Gutsch—I would like to ask if Mr. Britton expects, in due time, 
to start another boom of the kind he has mentioned? It seems to me it 
would be more advisable to follow a steady rate and policy in dealing 
with the public, so they may know just what to expect. People now 
on the list will feel very happy because they got in just in time, but 
people who come in after will feel rather unfortunate in being com- 
pelled to pay the regular price for a gas stove. It seems to me if these 
booms are kept up, at times selling stoves at cost or less than cost, when 
the regular price is asked it will have the effect of discouraging people 
who will wait for an opportunity to get a bargain. 

Mr. Britton—My experience over a good many years is that 
people don’t mind bargain sales at all. They doh’t mind them in dry 
goods stores or other kinds of business at all. They are means of adver- 
tising, and they so regard them. I don’t know how the spirit will move 
me next. I am a good deal like the old fellows who go to experience 
meetings, stay until they get under the influence, and then get up and 
do something out of the ordinary. I remember the last boom I had 
over in Oakland was a proposition to give away $15 gas stoves upon the 
payment of $20, and the rebate of $15 of that sum in gas. I sold some 
800 stoves on that plan; and I think there are some 200 of those accounts 
still not closed, where the $15 has not been absorbed, and we are still 
holding the people’s money and giving them gas for it. That was some 
2} yearsago. I do not find, since the sale stopped, that it has interfered 
with regular sales, and some gasfitters around town tell me they are 
having a boom in stoves at the regular rates, and they thank me for it. 
I do not think people feel badly at all about a reduction in prices. They 
simply regard themselves as unfortunate that they did not get in in 
time, and they will be careful to come in at the right hour next time; 
but it will not in my judgment prevent the sale of as many stoves as 
would have been sold in the ordinary course if you had preserved the 
regular price. I want to hear from my friend from the valley, where 
the water falls perennially, Mr. Aldrich. I know he has some original 
ideas. 

Mr. Aldrich—It is patent to all of us that the papers read here are of 
the utmost interest, and one which touches the very head and front of 
our business is the very practical paper just read by brother Valentine. 
You can tell by the discussion we have had so far that it is something 
we are all interested in and that we can all add our mite to, and I have 
to thank him for the pains he took in preparing this paper for us, 
although I regret at the same time, Mr. President, that he omitted, in 
common with the other scientific gentlemen in this vieeting, the other 
half of our business. Although the calorific value of gas is becoming 
very great at the present time, I have yet to learn that the illuminating 
part of it is a thing of the past. With reference to this gas advertising 
business. Brother Lowe spoke to me in the meeting this morning just 
as I came in, and even astounded me with the hint that the great Oak- 
land Gas Company was selling all kinds of stoves for $7.90. I thought 
I would drop dead. I must say, seriously, that of all the bad business 
I ever heard of or read of for some time it is ‘‘ Johnny” Britton and his 
485 old, antiquated stoves at $7.90 eaeh. (Laughter.) I made a few 
figures while our friend was speaking. We will estimate that Mr. 
Britton pays $13.50 for kis stoves, laid down at Oakland; say any kind 
of stoves. Now, then, suppose a fellow has not a service in the house. 
‘“ Johnny ” puts it in for nothing, and with the cost of setting up that 
stove his investment amounts to $23.50. Now, I want you to go back 
into the privacy of your chamber and on your knees doa little more 
figuring, and then tell me when the time will come that you will return 
anything to your stockholders for the amount of your investment. [ 
am not here to tell what we do where I come from, nor where you come 
from. We must take the papers and discussthem. ‘‘Johnny” sold his 
stoves for $7.90. (Laughter.) If ‘Johnny ” was in Frisco he would be 
selling gas pretty cheap; woyjdn’t he? But I will just guess that it cost 
him 25 cents to make it, and I will guess that outside of advertising it 
cost him another 25 cents to distribute it. If I am wrong I will be cor- 


rected later on. 

Mr. Britton—I will correct you later. 

Mr. Aldrich—Now, then, “Johnny” has his gas distributed at 50 
cents a month. He would consider 1,000 a month a fair average. He 
would expect $1,000. Now, I see that with the stoves at $7.90, and 





about 32,000 feet of gas at 50 cents per 1,000 is equal to $23.50. That is 
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the amount of ‘‘Johnny’s” investment. It will take him 2} years be- 
fore he gets his money back. IfI gave such a proposition as that 
where I came from I would soon be tackling ‘‘ Johnny” for a job. 
That is all I have to say with reference to this proposition. Gentlemen, 
with reference to this advertising matter, I tried a little scheme, as 
brother Britton suggested awhile ago, charged $25 for stoves and gave 
with them 12,500 feet of gas, and advertised the proposition very liber- 
ally. The results were immense. After a month’s advertising I sold 
less than 100 stoves. I say here, that you have no right to sell a thing 
for less than it cost. Gas companies do not conduct bargain counters, 
If you are selling gas at the cheapest possible rate consistent with your 
duty to your stockholders, you cannot afford, and you have no right 
to, and should not, give away anything that is in your stores. This 
last month I gave another bargain day. I said I would for $24 set up 
a 15-inch range, and an 18-inch range for $28, and put in free service 
at the rate of $2 down, and $2 a month; that is all. If they had a ser- 
vice in I would charge them $21. In 2 weeks I cleared out every range 
I had in my place. The surprise is to me that out in this California 
country every house has not its gas stove; that every house that is built 
has not its receptacle in a room for the gas stove to the elimination of 
every wood and coal stove in this country. That is what I think about 
it. Ihave been taking my daylight fuel business with my night busi- 
ness, and I tind that for 30 days, ending 2 days before I came here, I 
am selling 51 per cent. for fuel gas. Now, I think that is not so bad 
for our climate, and I doubt whether in Los Angeles you are selling 
very much more. The thing is to havea fine display. I have a fix- 
ture room, and I venture to suggest that no other gas company in the 
United States has one like it. It is a dark room of very elaborate pro- 
portions, which cost me nearly $2,000. It makes a very attractive and 
beautiful appearance, and if any of you ever come to see me I will 
show you something that will surprise you. In conclusion, I want to 
‘take the other end now. I want. to say, advertise early morning and 
late; but if you think by putting in a small ‘‘ad.” in one of your 
papers you are going to get any result from it, you will be mistaken. 
You should take advantage of the facilities offered by ‘‘ ad.” writers, 
such as mentioned by Mr. Britton; and I think if we were to pick out 
500 non-consumers on our lines of mains, and would publish once a 
month a small circular, in less than a year we would have results 
which would astonish us. I think that is the very best method, outside 
of a fine display; clean, up-to-date, right in the place where you are 
doing your business; not across the street. I consider the place to sell 
your stove is right at your place of business. We are fast making in- 
novations in the gas light world, as you are thoroughly aware. The 
inventors to-day are taking such gigantic strides that it keeps a gas man 
guessing all the time to know what he shall do next. You are all 
aware we have some new arc lights out, and I see these incandescent 


arcs all up and down the streets. That is the most up-to-date system of 


electrical illumination we have to-day I suppose. Yet, if any gentle- 


man here is conducting or is in any way interested in an electric light 


company, in conjunction with the gas end of the business, I will sell 
him as many incandescent arcs at $10 apiece as he will agree to take. I 


not counting the cost of the meter. If I take the cost of the mete: .)( 

its connections, which will probably be $7.25 more, that wou! be 

$24.60 entire cost to the Company for an investment proposition. \\. 

don’t put in services. The consumer pays for them, and in 95 per « .:\1, 

of the cases the services are already in and paid for. The average ©). 

sumption of the number of stoves out (something over 6,000) will » iy 

pretty close to 2,000 feet of gas per month for each, and it is safe to <1 

the new ones will average 2,000 feet a month, and assuming 500 sto ves 

were put out at 2,000 feet per month, we have a million feet of gas ep 

month that will be sold through those stoves, with no additional co-: to 
the Company for distribution. Your office force is not increased, nei\ \er 

is there any cost to you in any way for outside distribution, nor {oy 
manufacturing excepting the mere cost of material. Assume that a party 

can get $1 per 1,000 for fuel gas, and assume also that your gas cost \ 011 

50 cents in the holder—I do not suppose it costs any company more 
than that—there is a profit of 50 cents per 1,000 made upon each stove 

I got $7.90; that is $16.70 that the stove cost. Every month it yields a 
revenue of 50 cents per 1,000. These stoves yield that revenue, or $)\\\); 
in 12 months, $6,000. Those 500 stoves (for the sake of figuring) cost 

$8,350. There is a profit of $6,000 the first year. If any gas company 
wants more than 75 or 80 per cent. profit upon its money it might bettor 
go into some other business. 

Mr. Aldrich—It is pretty good on the blackboard; but it doesn’t pan 
out. 

Mr. Lowe—Where did you get those electric are lamps, Mr. Aldrich’ 
Mr. Aldrich—They were bought from the Washington Water Power 
Company, who paid $23.50 each when they purchased them. I made 
an equal exchange for them. 

Mr. Lowe—You gave them a gas are in exchange for an electric 
lamp, and threw the electric lamp on the junk pile? 

Mr. Aldrich—I put them in the front window. That is what I call a 
junk pile. They are of no use to me. I will sell them to you for $10 
each, and they cost you $17 laid down in San Francisco, 

Mr. Lowe—But you consider it a most excellent investment to ex 

change an incandescent gas lamp for an electric lamp? 

Mr. Aldrich—I can find a sale for them. 

Mr. Lowe—Would it not then be a good plan to exchange a gas stove 
for a coal stove and find a sale for your coal stove? The best managed 
businesses in the world are the enormous department stores. There are 
classes of people who do not buy bargains, and there are also people 
who wait for bargains, and we all know that these enormous, mag- 
nificently managed establishments find it to their best advantage to have 
occasionally a clearing-out sale. It is not a question of clearing-out 
old stock so much as selling leaders, getting people to come to their 
establishment, making people familiar with the article they have on 
sale. They may apparently lose thousands of dollars, but in reality 
they make a great deal of money in doing it, and I think that is exactly 
what Mr. Britton has done in his case. My experience has been that 
anything you give to the public is not appreciated. If you give them a 
stove, as soon as it gets a little bit old they want you to give them a new 
one. 


have them on my junk pile; on my back shelf. And it is the gas are} Mr. Aldrich—Last fall I put in a great many Welsbach lamps free of 
that has done it. Advertise, I say; but see that these gas arcs are not|charge, and as soon as the mantles were worn out they want d us to 
allowed to be in the condition that I have seen some of them on my|put in new mantles free of charge. I gave them the mantles and 
journey. The condition in which I have found them is a disgrace to| changed tactics, putting the price back so there would be a profit on tle 
whoever is responsible for putting them on the market. They are dirty | mantles, and now they are buying their mantles and paying for them 
and filthy, and the electric canvassers say they will not remain ina| Mr. Osborn—I move a vote of thanks to Mr. Valentine for his valu 
month; but I have displaced at least 250 electric arc lights, in a town | able paper. 
which has the cheapest electric light in the State, in the last 4 months.| Mr. Britton—I second the motion, but before it is put I would like to 
We have now an outside lamp, and I was very glad to see them outside | correct a possible impression—I don’t know how it may have struck tle 
when I came into this beautiful office. If you gas men want to lick|minds of some of the members that all the stoves which I sold were 
‘* the stuffing ” out of the electric light men, push the gas arc and push} junk. I happened to state in a conversation between Mr. Lowe and 
aman with it. If it isin a saloon burning many hours, see that it is| others last night that I had gotten rid of some old stoves. I did not 
clean, and if they won’t clean it you clean it every week, and if they | take 1,000 old junk stoves and make 485 out of them. I suppose ou! of 
won't put new mantles in you put new mantles in, but charge a rate |that number of stoves sold possibly 425 were new, of the makes of 1901 
that will pay you intheend. That is, in my mind, the way tocon-|and 1902. The others were good stoves that had been damaged in trai 
duct your business—on business principles. Push it. Advertise it in | sit, as they all will be more or less, a casting broken, or an oven dim- 
all legitimate ways—some newspapers, some circulars, and cooking | aged, or a door broken. Those were made into good stoves. So, a 4 
demonstrations. But in all instances conduct your business on busi-| matter of honest fact, there were not any junk stovessold. I would 1! 
ness principles, and the result will be success. (Applause.) put out a poor stove, because it is the poorest advertiser a gas comp:''!) 
Mr. Britton—I am sorry to know that my lecture on liberality has not |can have; but they were stoves I could not have sold except at tal 
affected my friend from Spokane any better than it did, and I want to|price. As to the matter of gas arcs, we take care of them in our town 
put on the blackboard an illustration of my scheme for selling old junk, | at a number of places where they have a great many of them, upon ‘le 
so as to convince you it is a good proposition. Eleven dollars and 35| payment to us of so much per 1,000. If a man pays us $1.25 for his 
cents apeece represents the cost to the Company. The probable average gas we charge him $1.28 per 1,000 for whatever he may use in the as 
cost of putting them up, including the old stoves I sold by the bunch, I|ares, and for the extra 3 cents, say 3 cents per 1,000, we take «'* 
will estimate at $6, or $17.35 that those stoves cost the Company placed, | of his arcs in the way of renewing his mantles or cleaning his lamp-. 
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e motion extending a vote of thanks to Mr. Valentine was carried. 
. President announced that the next thing in order was the paper 
by \iv. Frank J. Symmes, of San Francisco, on the subject of 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


the absence of the author the President called upon Mr. John A. 
Briton to read the paper, which Mr. Britton did as follows: 


\n ever-recurring question before the American municipality is, 
‘\\Vho shall own and operate the so-called public utilities?” If it be- 
comes settled as to one utility, a new one comes into the field. How 
may the people secure, at the lowest price and of the best quality, those 
firsi essentials to life and comfort—water, light and transportation ; for 
these are the first utilities which demand a settlement, and they are 
promptly followed by others of less importance, but equally effective 
for political purposes. Any service to the people which requires the use 
of the public street becomes a public interest and justifies a reasonable 
publie control; first, the necessity, afterwards the luxury. From the 
growth of a community to that of a village comes, first, the demand for 
a common water distribution, then follow the gas pipes, car tracks, 
electric wires for light and telephone service, and at last appear pipes for 
steam transmission. Although not generally known in many American 
cities, Steam is now conveyed from central stations through the public 
streets for house warming and for power purposes, and it is safe to pre- 
dict that within a reasonable time we may transmit a cooling medium 
in the same manner. The ice man will lose his importance, and be 
largely displaced. The citizen, by turning a valve, will ‘‘ cool off” his 
refrigerator much as he now heats up his radiator, and by means of 
these same pipes the atmosphere of his residence may be cooled at will. 

In this development of the town or city the man or corporation who 
first brings these utilities within the citizens’ reach is regarded as a 
public benefactor. Later the citizen regards such enjoyments as his 
prerogatives, claims the right of control, and at last condemns them to 
public ownership, Private capital was ready to invest in these utilities 
before the city or town was prepared to assume them, and, as an en- 
couragement to the private investor, and an aid to ‘infant industry,” 
first franchises have often been granted with compensation. In time 
the privileges increase in value, the street becomes occupied by other 
utilities, the public is incommoded in its street travel, the private cor- 
poration is criticised and condemned and public antagonism is aroused 
against it. The municipality seeks control by legislation, and un- 
scrupulous legislators either attempt ta ‘‘ get even” on the monopoly or 
to “cinch” it for private gain. When agitation over these questions 
becomes frequent and violent, prejudices are aroused and good govern- 
ment is disturbed. Amid the controversies bad blood is stirred, political 
issues are made over them, the private corporation is charged with 
bribery and corruption, and the remedy claimed is public ownership. 
Any fair sized city, not yet the proud possessor of its water or gas works, 
not yet having tasted the experience of public ownership of a great 
utility, thinks it ‘‘ Must have them.” Like the Pears’ soap baby in the 
bathtub reaching out for the soap cake, it can’t be happy till it gets it. 
In time, however, the city discovers that municipal administration is 
not well adapted to this kind of responsibility, and after financial waste, 
extravagance and political corruption the utility becomes run down and 
ueglected, so the last step is to lease the public utility back to private 
nanagement where business methods and honest administration can 
prevail, 

Cities and towns are to be found in this country to-day, in all the 
various stages of this experience, suffering from private ownership and 
from public ownership, and the last stages of their troubles are often 
worse than their first. 

There is some thing very attractive about this public utility ery. It 
appeals to many classes of men. The capitalist knows he can make 
noney out of it, the politician thinks he ought to; if honest he would 
hake it for the public, if dishonest he would make it for himself. For 
the socialist it serves as a text for all his theories, for the demagogue it 
proves his best political capital. 

The capitalist knows from experience that he can conduct the busi- 
less affairs of the great gas, water or railroad company far more econo- 
ically than the public official can, and that the difference is a hand- 
ome profit. He knows that the properties increase in value with the 
tity’s growth, that the business itself increases, and that with the ad- 
‘ancements come a diminished rate of expense. He knows that no 
ithe: investment is safer and surer of its income if it be permitted to en- 
joy the natural profits which should come of it, and, notwithstanding 
the \ neertainties of legislation and municipal control, he still remains 
ithful to it. All these investments under good management rank up 
lext to the bonds of the National Government. 





The public utility is also equally attractive to the politician and to 
the office holder. It gives them fine opportunities to become conspicu- 
ous and to appear important. It offers many places to be filled, much 
money to be handled, fine opportunities for honorable distinction, and 
still greater and finer ones for plunder. It gives to the corner grocery- 
man, whose acquaintance with the affairs of these institutions has been 
restricted to a payment of $1.50 a month, a glorious chance to say how 
these great properties, involving ten, twenty or fifty millions of dollars, 
should be handled. The office holders present and prospective may be 
counted upon to advocate public ownership. They may advocate pub- 
lic ownership with a view to saving to the people the profit of the 
private corporation, and the possibility of securing such a result isa 
justifiable ambition and just stimulant to the aspiration; but, too often, 
alas! it is supported from other motives. 

To the demagogue the public utility comes as a gloricus blessing. It 
serves for his chief political thunder; it is his greatest stock in trade. 
He holds it up as the greatest public enemy, continually threatening 
the welfare of the people—the most wicked of trusts. It is the red rag 
with which he may rouse the socialistic bull, incite the ire of the crazy 
anarchist, and by it whip their votes into line, It is for him a beauti- 
ful hobby upon which to ride to glory—and to a higher office. 

To the plain, honest citizen the public utility is a large and compli- 
cated piece of machinery necessary for the use of the people. It is to 
convey to him an abundance of pure water from the distant springs or 
reservoirs of nature, to manufacture and deliver to him a good quality 
of artificial light, to provide the best possible facilities for travel about 
the public streets, and to do all these and other things at a reasonable 
cost. He realizes that, whether this is done for him by the wicked cor- 
poration or by the extravagant municipality, he is too often an unneces- 
sary sufferer. He knows that any change may be but the shifting from 
one to the other horn of his dilemma, and he knows further that he is 
not always so great a sufferer as he is told. 

What is expected of the wise citizen is that he should not be misled by 
the wil. cry of the politicians wnose palms are itching for plunder—for 
such there are; that he should ignore the rapacious cravings of the 
wicked corporation and the greedy capitalists—for such there are; and 
that he should be uninfluenced by the high ambitions and the virulent 
attacks of the demagogue—for such there are; and that he should see 
for himself fairly, judge calmly, discern truth and demand justice 
clearly, and then to stand by them firmly and persistently. If he would 
do all this he should heed the Chinese maxim, ‘‘ Hear both sides and all 
will be clear; hear one side and you will still be in the dark.” He will 
find the public utility question a very practical one, and there is more 
to be learned from the experience of others than from the most ex- 
tended study of its theoretics. 

He must, therefore, seek his information from all sides. He must 
study the most successful examples, and ascertain the causes of their 
success; he must investigate the greatest failures and discover the rea- 
sons for failure. He may find both success and failure under the same 
system, but he must discover the reasons for both. 

He will find in the public mind two radical and extreme views upon 
the subject, with a growing tendency toward public ownership. He 
will find good and wise men presenting strong arguments that the State 
has no right to take up any business that the private citizen can per- 
form, and he will find other men who believe that the government 
should perform them all, an extreme of socialism reaching to complete 
paternalism. As usual, reason and good judgment will be found along 
the broad, middle path. This sensible man will waive all preconceived 
ideas, discard all prejudices and judge the facts free from bias of every 
kind. If he is seeking after truth he will not endeavor to make out a 
case. He will not magnify or exaggerate the advantages of one side, 
nor ignore nor avoid them on the other. He will avoid the ‘methods of 
the attorney to bend every advantage to his side, to smuggle in all that 
can help his case and seek to rule out all that can injure it. He will 
not play upon the pride, the passions, the prejudices of others, or yield 
to any such qualities himself. There is no criminal to be saved from 
the gallows at any cost. He will act the part of judge and jury; he 
will deal only in justice, fairness and truth. 

He will find this question clearly a business one, not complicated by 
religious, philanthropic or charitable considerations, entangled only by 
political ones. He must seek to free it from these. The public utility 
cannot succeed anywhere unless it can be honestly and efficiently con- 
ducted, and wherever it fails under public ownership politics is the 
cause of it. It becomes a moral question only to the extent that any 
good business transaction is a moral question, that it is a practical ap- 
plication of true ethics, and demanding a careful discrimination be- 





tween right and wrong. It is only thus far that we can go in our de- 
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mands upon our.public servants or upon the private corporations. It 
is of no consequence to us whether our officials are *‘ High Church” or 
‘*Low,” ‘‘Catholic” or ‘‘ Protestant,” and we need not know 
whether they are Republican, Democratic, Prohibition or Socialistic, so 
that they are faithful, honest and efficient, conducting their public 
duties well. 

The true value of the public utility lies in the management, not in 
the ownership. Whoever can operate these institutions so as best to 
serve the public need is the owner of the public wants, and is entitled 
‘**to have.” Whoever can furnish the necessities of life so that the poor 
may obtain the most for their slender means may be considered the 
proper owner. If the State can perform this service better than any 
other the State should undertake it; if, on the other hand, the State at- 
tempts it and fails it should return to private control. 

The question is, can the street car accommodations, the telephone 
service, the light, the water, aye, the milk and the bread, be furnished 
to the people through the city government better and cheaper than 
through private enterprise? It matters not to the consumer where the 
title to the property lies, who owns the car tracks, the telephone wires, 
the water pipes or the milk cans. It is good car and telephone service, 
good light and water, milk and bread at the lowest rates which the con- 
sumer needs and is entitled to have. It matters not to him whether the 
water comes from Lake Tahoe or Lake Chabot, or whether the street 
car in which he rides bears the name of thé ‘‘ United Railways,” or is 
emblazoned with the great seal of San Francisco, so that he obtains the 
best possible service at the lowest possible price. We must not be 
diverted from this point. Results we want, not methods. Municipal 
ownership and management may be far better than private ownership; 
it may be far worse. We want the best. 

If we would gain from others’ experience we must ascertain how the 
work has becn conducted elsewhere; but when we come to study other 
situations we must be careful not to be deceived by them, for each 
situation has its own special conditions. San Francisco or Oakland 
should not be misled by what may have been successfully done in Lon- 
don, Glasgow or Kalamazoo, Each city has conditions distinctly its 
own, so probably no precise parallel could be found. London has 
cheap gas, for there coal is cheap—only one-third the price it is here; 
Glasgow has cheap water, for there the rainfall is 60 inches in a year, 
and in that ancient city a sunny day is a curiosity. The streets are 
never sprinkled; less than 30 days’ water storage is required. Here we 
have always a long, dry season, are liable to a succession of dry years, 
and a 3-years’ water storage is required. 

The advocates of public ownership can point out many cities where 
great and wonderful benefits have been derived from that system, while 
the other side may offset it with an equal number of instances of glar- 
ing robbery and political corruption under the same system. Individ- 
ual examples are of little yalue, unless the conditions are the same, and 
many examples even may prove misleading. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the United States Commissioner of Labor, 
recently issued his ‘‘ Fourteenth Annual Report,” treating entirely of 
water, gas and electric light plants. In it are 975 pages of tabulated 
statistics, concerning 2,353 institutions, not quite one-third of the total 
number in the United States, and 42 per cent. of these are under muni- 
cipal ownership. The reports are most elaborate and carefully classi- 
fied, yet a full investigation of this volume fails to satisfy any positive 
claim on behalf of either side. The Commissioner cautions the reader 
against a ‘‘ Careless comparison of the various plants.” The varying 
conditions are such that a complete knowledge of each must be had in 
order to form a fair judgment. All the facts go to prove that it is not a 
question at all of who owns the plants, but as to what are the varying 
conditions and how are the plants conducted. 

Some years ago there lived in New York city a well-known wit, 
whose name was Travers, He was afflicted with an unfortunate stam- 
mer. After a short time of residence in the great metropolis he was met 
by an old friend from his former city, who ventured to remark that his 
stammer seemed to be worse than when he lived in Baltimore, where- 
upon Travers replied, ‘‘ Y-y-e-s; b-b-b-igger city.” There are many 
other things which grow worse as the city grows bigger. 

Public ownership finds its severest test in the big cities, and its great- 
est successes are always found in the smaller places. Good public 
management is best acquired when the city is young. The bigger the 
city the ‘“‘b— bigger” the undertaking of acquiring the utilities, the 
‘‘b— bigger ” the risk in management, the ‘‘b— bigger” the waste, the 
‘““b— bigger” the chances of corruption, and the ‘‘ b— bigger” the 
opportunity to hide a ffaud from the people. 

‘ In the small eity or town the public official is ever before the public 
eye. He realizes his responsibility, and his public pride and patriotism 
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are stimulated by contact with his fellowmen. He becomes know : to 
the people; he realizes his duty to his neighbor and his friend an: he 
live up to it. The bigger the city the further the public eye beco nes 
removed, the weaker becomes its vision, and the more easily ‘: is 
blinded. Responsibility to a great number weakens the tie, and c vic 
pride and patriotism waste and disappear. 

In an address upon this subject, before the ‘‘ Merchants’ Associatiou,” 
Prof. Babeock declared that, whilst the Croton water works had not 
escaped its share of the political corruption, extravagance and mism.n- 
agement from which New York city had suffered, its management |iad 
been regarded as ‘‘ generally satisfactory.” And yet, within two weeks 
from that time the ‘‘ Merchants’ Association,” of New York, published 
a ‘Report showing discrepancies in city revenues,” in which it was 
shown that, for a term of 12 years, covering the period of its experts 
examination, there was an actual deficiency in the city’s returns from 
the Croton water works of $4,107,372. The value of the metered water 
reported by the chief engineer during this time was $11,246,162. Dur- 
ing the same period, the Registrar, through whose office the col. 
lections were made, accounted for but $7,138,790, which sum not only 
included the amount of his collections but the amount yet due the city 
and returned by him as arrears. A great number of the meters were 
never read; presumably those used by the friends of the administration, 
This number of unread meters increased steadily in the 12 years in- 
vestigated from 35 to 1,577 in number, and the discrepancy between thie 
revenue, due from the quantity of water reported by the Engineer as 
having passed the meters, and the revenue actually accounted for by 
the Registrar, ranged from $271,000, as the smallest deficiency, to 
$477,000, as the largest deficiency for a single year during the period of 
investigation. 

In nearly every case of the so-called successful public ownership —as 
in the case of the Croton water works just quoted and the well-known 
instance of the Philadelphia gas works—only a part of the story is told, 
only a part of the expense account is admitted, and the bookkeeping is 
juggled in nearly every instance in order to give an apparent profit. A 
common example given of a fine system of public ownership and man- 
agement is the National post office department, and yet old Californians 
can recall how, when the first government rate of postage was 3 
cents, we were glad to pay Wells-Fargo 5 cents for a better service, out 
of which sum received by them they paid 3 cents to the government, 
and then performed the better service for the remaining sum—two- 
thirds the government rate. 

The instances of economical and efficient management of common 
business transactions by city, State or National governments are rare, 
and when the contracts are let out to private parties evidences of fraud 
are continually reported. 

When we are told that the city can manage these utilities better, and 
are given alluring pictures of how much can be saved to the people, we 
must not be misled by the seductive allurements of first figures. Every 
man knows that he cannot possibly foresee the end in a great enter- 
prise. Few men can build a house, or indulge in any scheme, eve 
under their own best management, and come out according to the first 
estimates. 

Under city management the situation is far more uncertain, and we 
must look at great municipal ventures with exceeding caution. We are 
in the position of the little girl who, hiding behind her father’s chair 
and trembling with fear at a big mastiff, was told by her father not to 
be frightened; for did she not perceive that the dog was wagging liis 
tail? ‘‘ Yes,” she replied, ‘‘I see his tail go; but that is not the end | 
was afraid of.” 

We judge what people can do and what they are likely to do by what 
they have done, not by that which they say they can do. Let me cite 
just one instance of what San Francisco has done. The city built a city 
hall. On April 4, 1870, the Legislature passed an enabling act provid- 
ing for the sale of the city hall lots in Yerba Buena Park, and for the 
construction of a new city hall, at a cost not to exceed $1,500,000, the 
building to be erected and completed within three years of the pas» ge 
of the act. Everything looked serene and the mastiff wagged his tail 
good-naturedly. The building wasturned over to the city, July 1, 1°"): 
not in 3 years, but after more than 29 years, and the mastiff had bi ‘eu 
us to the tune of $5,723,987, nearly four times the estimated cost. (a! 
we do any better if we undertake a 20 or 30-million dollar enter)"is¢ 
now? And there are no better business men nor more upright and }:0- 
orable gentlemen now than most of those who served for 29 year 0! 
that City Hall Commission. Is it not better, then, to bear the tri!ing 
ills we have, from the great utilities in their present hands, than t tly 
to those far greater ones that we know not of? It is the ‘‘ other enc we 
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ur neighboring city of Santa Rosa wanted its own water works and, 
special election in 1893, voted to issue $165,000 in bonds for the con- 

‘uction of the same. Bids were called for and two were submitted ; 

ie for $164,500, another for $161,000. It afterwards proved there was 

ilusion between the bidders, and the successful bidder was to sublet 

e job to the other for a sum ‘“‘ not to exceed $120,000.” The courts 

ere called in, the bonds were declared void by the Supreme Court, and 

-w ordinances and bonds were issued. There was continuous litiga- 

on. The City Council repeatedly changed the plans, always in favor 

f the contractor, to the extent of $9,000. The pumps had to be altered 

.nd moved at an expense of $4,600. TheCouncil released the contractor 
rom his forfeit, and returned to him his deposit check for $10,000. The 
eservoir cracked and leaked when the water was turned in, and extras 
were granted to the amount of $1,286, covering work which was in the 
original specifications, 

On January 2, 1896, the Council hastily accepted the works, to pre 
clude the filing of suits to prevent. At this time the private water works 
liad 1,050 connections. The city attempted to supply 650 of these con- 
sumers, but failed, and during the first 10 months became a customer of 
the old company to the extent of nearly $1,200. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court was that the original contract 
was null and void, and the city absolved from all liabilities; that the 
bonds were unlawfully and fraudulently disposed of, and that the 
Mayor, Council, Treasurer and contractors were liable in the sum of 
$165,701.25. It was decreed that an accounting should be had of the 
actual value of the works and the judgment entered against the officers 
and contractors for the difference between a proper valuation and the 
sum of $165,701.25. 

Judge Daingerfield, presiding in the case, found that the works could 
probably have been built for $79,000, but were worth much less because 
of faulty construction. A jury, however, was found that was able to 
value the works at $190,000; but ‘‘ the other end” in Santa Rosa is not 
yet, for a suit for $100,000 damages against the city has quite recently 
been entered by the old company. 

The good city of Boston, Mass., yielded recently to the seductive wag- 
ging of the mastiff’s tail and attempted many reforms in the direction of 
municipal ownership. She established bureaus of stationery and print- 
ing, carpenter work, electrical construction and repairs, and even an 
ice plant for cutting and storing ice for the drinking fountains. It was 
the highest ideal of municipal ownership ever attempted in America, 
{nd established under a mayor of unquestioned character and ability. 
It.took but 2 years to discover ‘‘the other end” in Boston, and when the 
mastiff was unloosened from his grip the city found that her ice had 
cost $60 a ton, when the ordinary rate was from $2 to $3, and that every 
one of her bureaus was costing her from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
more for their results than if she had depended upon private ownership. 
There was no embezzlement, no charges of genuine dishonesty; only 
natural municipal waste and extravagance. The new mayor asked the 
head of a bureau to tell him how many men could be spared without 
any harm to the efficiency of his bureau. The next day he brought a 
list covering one-third of his force. The bureaus have been closed 
down, and the estimated saving in the first 6 months was between 
$500,000 and $600,000. 

It may be noted that among the various public enterprises water 
works have more often escaped mismanagement, but the example of 
New York is now prominent before us, and St. Louis and Cincinnati 
cannot count upon continued safety in this department if all the rest of 
the government is bad. Men are not corrupt and dishonest 6 days in 
the week and entirely virtuous and upright on the 7th. Neither will 
political thieves permit the water works to escape their attention in- 
definitely if they already operate in the other branches of the city 
government. 

About the best instance of efficient public ownership and misman- 
agement that I have been able to find is that of the Boston subways, a 
series of tunnels made for the purpose of relieving the congestion from 
street car traffic upon the street surface. The city was authorized to 
issue bonds for the purpose of its construction. The governor of the 
State appointed a commission of 5 members for 5-year terms, at a salary 
of $500 each. The estimate made in 1894 upon the subways proposed 
was $5,000,000, and the net cost, when in operation in 1899, was but 
$4,141,896. The first year’s traffic showed 50,000,000 passengers carried 
at a rate of between 7 and 8 miles per hour, where the surface travel 
had been but 2 miles per hour, and the income from the railway com- 
pany leasing the tunnel will pay the interest and sinking fund to the 
extent that, when the bonds expire, principal and interest will be paid 
and the city will own the subway without the actual investment of a 
dollar. This is an ideal example of good public service, but it reflects 





upon the ability and good judgment of the governor and his commis- 
sion and not upon acity management or contract. There seems 10 
good reason why the people should not have many other instances of 
such management. 

In Europe public ownership of these utilities has proven a success in 
the great majority of instances, but the conditions are in nearly every 
case found vastly different from ours. 

No fair minded man can ignore the fact that public ownership has in 
many places proved a complete success, but it never occurs without 
honest management, good technical skill and the best of civil service. 
If one is tempted to quote many cases of unsuccessful public ownership 
and find not all of their successes, let us remember that it is the bogs 
and pitfalls only, we have to fear, not the smooth easy paths; that it is 
the seductive apple, the alluring women, the tempting office and the 
wicked corporation. All of these we must learn to stand up against. 
We need not concern ourselves over our virtues, they will take care of 
themselves; our faults are the things we must strive to correct. 

No State in the Union hag less need for public ownership of these 
properties than California, for she has already the best kind of control. 
Our Constitution requires the supervisors to set the price which the 
private utilities may collect for their water and their light. If the 
people are not well served jt isthe fault of the public officials who 
make the price. This is far better than ownership. 

If the retail merchant could walk into the wholesale warehouse and 
name the price which he should pay for his goods; if he could declare 
the wholesaler’s profit he would never invest his own capital in order to 
carry a stock. Would he not be too glad to escape all the risks of own- 
ership? Let me but make the price on the articles I buy and I care not 
who may own the stock. 

No matter how complete has been the success of public ownership in 
many cases, may we not conclude, from the sad experierice of those who 
are glad to recede from it, from the fact that California already has the 
chief advantages without the risk, and from the fact that we have not 
yet learned to conduct our present affairs economically and well, that 
public ownership here may properly and wisely be postponed and cer- 
tainly most carefully considered. 

I am not so sure of the conditions in other cities on the Coast, but I do 
know that now, in San Francisco, the city is not badly oppressed by the 
private corporations, and not in a position to perform the work better. 
She needs other things much more. She needs better schools, streets 
and sewers. She needs a more generous public spirit and a more har- 
monious action amongst her citizens. She undoubtedly needs some 
kind of treatment—to goon a milk diet, perhaps—the milk of human 
kindness. We need to stop finding fault with each other and to make 
the best of things. We need to work together for good, and the news- 
papers should work together to help us. We are not half as bad as we 
make ourselves appear. Officials are not all corrupt and corporations 
are not all thieves. Every good deed helps us and helps the city, though 
it be but a little at a time; and every selfish and unfair act and every 
unnecessary advertising of our sins hurts our city; perhaps but a little 
at a time, but an injury all the same. 

A full and fair investigation will show that gas, water, telephone, 
telegraph and railroad companies can almost invariably be conducted 
more economically and more efficiently under private than public 
ownership. But we are told that in the case of the private ownership 
the profit goes to the corporation and but a limited number are bene- 
fitted, whilst all the people are contributors. Under public ownership 
this profit would be equally or proportionately divided with all the 
people; assuming always that the efficiency would remain the same. 
But under public ownership we find a great municipal waste which 
may more than offset it, hence it becomes a question of corporate profit 
versus municipal waste and extravagance. If corporate profit is rea- 
sonable there might be no just grounds for a change; if municipal 
waste can be reduced to a minimum there may be many and good 
reasons for the public ownership. As it is, economical public service 
can seldom be found, and never in this country counted upon, and 
private management, if under public control, seems the wiser plan. 
The question is for the munjcipalities to first secure a wise and honest 
administration of their present affairs, after which and in due time all 
of these things may be safely added unto them, to prove themselves 
faithful over the few things that they may become proper rulers over 
many things. 

The whole question resolves toa matter of men. It is the kind of 
man which tells the story for good or evil in the world, whether he be 
in public office or private corporation. Men of noble character will not 
rob the people, whether they occupy a chair in the city government or 
command the powers of a great monopoly. Here as everywhere come; 
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the cry, then, for men of high and pure character. If great and good 
things are to be performed great and good men are needed to perform 
them. Itis ‘‘the man behind the gun” who determines the range, the 
direction and the result of his shot, and it is the man behind the office 
who is to determine for us whether public or private ownership is the 
better. And until we can secure equally good men for public as for the 
private office, the private corporation has the advantage. 

If I owned San Francisco, and had unlimited credit, I would not 
think of buying out or assuming the care or expense of the public 
utilities. The public is not oppressed by them, and they are already 
under control. There are 70 millions already invested in these enter- 
prises, and I would take the benefit of it. If I took it away from them, 
much of that capital would disappear from the city. I would sit with 
these wicked people in a fair and honorable spirit, determine between 
us what would be just rates to insure them 5 per cent. income on their 
investment, and agree upon a rate for 20 years. I would stop ‘‘ nag- 
ging” them and let them alone. | 

I would borrow a hundred million dollars and start in to make San 
Francisco what should be—one of the largest and most beautiful cities 
on the globe. I would spend 5 millions on the water front and invite 
the ships of the world to come to us. I would have the streets so fine 
and clean that even Paris would come to see and enjoy them. I would 
have every pipe and wire carried in open tunnels beneath the side- 
walks, and the streets should be undisturbed. I would have trees and 
plants and flowers to beautify the city in every direction, until it be- 
came one of the ‘‘ show piaces ” of the world. 

In the year 1900, 240,000 people crossed from this country to Europe; 
four-fifths of them were Americans going abroad to spend money. 
They spent there not less than $200,000,000. Inside of 10 years I would 
have half of them coming this way. Inside of 20 years I would have 
100,000 American visitors and 50,000 foreigners. If they spent $200 
apiece I would.have $30,000,000 a year income from them alone. San 
Francisco should show her pace, and the population and its business 
would double in two decades. 

When the Almighty excavated this wonderful Bay he provided dock 
and harbor facilities for 10,000 vessels, and He expected us to build and 
use them. When He surrounded it with these beautiful hills He looked 
down upon them and beheld that they were good. He did not expect 
us to tear them away and slice them up. He expected that we would 
know enough to preserve and beautify them, else they would have 
been given to Chicago or New Orleans, where the people would pay 
$100,000,000 apiece for them. When a generous Providence fed our 
Bay, by the bounteous rivers flowing from our magnificent mountains 
through the richest and most fertile of valleys, it was believed that we 
would learn to utilize these waters and not permit them to go to waste 
and destruction. When He gave to California (and to no other people 
ou earth) the redwood of the Coast, and the Sequoia of the Sierras, 
which with Omnipotent Power required from 1,000 to 7,000 years in 
construction, it was expected there would be a wise and ivtelligent 
people here to care for and enjoy them. When we were given the 
vine and fig tree, the orange, lemon and olive, fruit, flowers and grain 
enough for ourselves and half a world besides, it was expected that we 
would become a happy and industrious people upon this wonderful 
garden spot. It was surely fitted for the wisest and best people on 
earth. 

California should endeavor to live up to those expectations. We 
should justify this wonderful heritage, and whether the people own the 
water, gas and railroad properties or only control them, is of little con- 
sequence if we can only learn to live together in peace and harmony, 
enjoying the blessings we have and bringing blessings to each other, 
with hand or heart turned against no man, and with charity to all and 
malice toward none. Doing these things we shall find it easy to build 
up great and beautiful cities for a happy and prosperous people. 

Discussion Postponed. 

The President—Is there any discussion to be had on this paper? 

Mr. E. C. Jones—We have listened to a most magnificent paper by 
Mr. Symmes, who is considered by all San Franciscans best able to 
treat the subject of municipal ownership. This paper has been a treat 
to me personally, as I know it has been to all of our members. It will 
add another bright spot to the ‘‘ Transactions” of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association, and we should all be thankful to Mr. Symmes for helping 
us out during this meeting in such a splendid way. Therefore, I rise to 
offer & vote of thanks to him for this paper. 

Mr. Britton—I am ready to second that motion, but I trust a discus- 
sion of the paper will not close with a vote of thanks. I think that is 
one of the subjects to which we should give the most particular atten- 





tion; but as it is too late this afternoon to open the subject, I sugge: 
that a discussion of the paper be postponed until to-morrow, to be take 
up at some hour convenient to the members. I have one or two thought: 
I would like to put forth on that subject, and I want to get them off m 
mind; but I don’t want to detain you after a long reading of this mos 
interesting paper, and I think the discussion might well go over til 
to-morrow. I second Mr. Jones’ motion. 

The motion was duly carried. 

The President--The discussion of the paper will be postponed. 

The President introduced Mr. E. C. Jones, of San Francisco, who 
read the following paper on 


AN EXPERIMENT ON THE PRINCIPLES OF PURIFICATION. 


Without attempting to cover the fleld of gas purification historically 
still it is necessary to review some of the most important employments 
of materials since the successful use and revivification of oxide of iron, 
in 1849, in order to show the reasons for present experimenting. 

It is well known that the most efficient purification of gas from all its 
impurities in one stage purification was accomplished by the milk of 
lime method; this, for well known reasons, was abandoned in favor of 
lime in drier condition and of oxide of iron. The early forms of ‘‘dry” 
lime purifiers were of large area, and containing many thin layers of 
lime. This applied equally to the first use of oxide of iron, and it was 
found that if the purifying material was used in layers of more than 6 
inches in thickness, it caused inconvenient back pressure. 

More intimate knowledge of the process of purification developed the 
fact that in nearly every instance the back pressure was caused by im- 
perfect condensation, which permitted tar and condensible vapors to go 
forward and fill the interstices of the lime or oxide. Oftentimes a thin 
layer of naphthaline crystals would completely seal the lower surface 
of the purifying material, regardless of its thickness. These conditions 
call for treatment outside the scope of purification. And it is now an 
accepted fact that purifying material, to perform its function well, 
must be kept clean and free from tar o¢ oily matter by complete con- 
densing and scrubbing of the gas previous to entering the purifiers. 
Clegg, in his Fourth Edition, 1866, says: ‘‘One bushel of quicklime, 
when slacked and reduced to the proper consistence for use, will have 
its bulk doubled, and that quantity will then spread over a surface of 
25 square feet, 24 inches deep, which is about the thickness found best 
in practice. When, however, economy is not the first consideration 
that thickness may be reduced and thesurface proportionately extended, 
for the greater the surface the more effectual is the purification.” 

Also, Mr. Alfred King has ascertained that ‘‘ A much larger surface 
is requisite with the oxide of iron method of purification than with lime, 
under equal velocities of current.” Later writers speak almost entirely 
of large surface and slow speed for good purification, and quantity of 
material seems to be a secondary consideration. 

You are all familiar with the old rule which gives the minimum 
purifying area as 9 square feet per 1,000 cubic feet of gas to be purified 
in 24 hours, and the following rule from ‘‘King’s Treatise on Coal 
Gas”: ‘When there is intended to be 4 purifiers, 3 always in action, 
the maximum daily (24 hours) make of gas expressed in thousands, 
multiplied by the constant .8, will give the superficial area of each 
purifier. For example, it is required to know the proper area of each 
of the 4 purifiers in works equal to the production of 400,000 cubic feet 
of gas per diem, then 400 = .8 = 320 feet superficial area of each vessel, 
and is 320 = say 18 feet side of square purifier.” 

Area alone seems to be considered by these writers, and no reliable 
information is given as to the thickness of material safe and economical 
to use. 

Following ancient accepted methods, the purifying houses of to-day 
cover large areas with comparatively shallow boxes, but as it has come 
to be recognized as good practice, these shallow boxes, instead of con- 
taining many thin layers of oxide, were fitted with two thick layers, 
and finally with one set of trays near the bottom of the box and one 
layer of oxide, whose depth is only governed by the height of the box. 
The complete filling of purifiers with oxide, two, three and even four 
feet in depth, has not appreciably increased the back pressure, nor has 
it thrown more work on the exhausters at an expense for fuel or at- 
tendance. 

Recent developments in form of purifiers point to the saving of 
ground room and the adoption of tower purifiers, as well as tower 
scrubbers (the use of the word ‘‘ tower ” must not be misconstrued), and 
the writer has in mind a square or cylindrical, sheet steel tank, of con- 
siderable height and containing a large quantity of oxide of iron on 
small floor area, and hefmetically sealed without the use of the water 
lute. This form of box would of necessity require convenient-means of 
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jeaning and the revivification of the oxide in place. It would seem from 

e results of recent experiments that the form of purifier in almost uni- 
versal use is the least well-adapted in shape for efficiency in purification. 

In some recent experiments, which prompted the title of this paper, 
he writer had made two galvanized iron purifiers cylindrical in shape. 
ne has an area in cross-section of 100 square inches, and contains one 
‘ray of wire gauze which holds 1,5; inches deep of oxide of iron, equal 
9 131 eubic inches, and weighing 2 pounds. The other purifier has an 
irea Of 10 square inches in cross-section, and contains 10 trays of wire 
rauze, each containing 1,', inches in depth of oxide, and in all 131 
cubic inches, weighing 2 pounds. 

Each cylinder is provided with an inlet at the bottom and an outlet 
at the top. Great care was taken to carefully screen 4 pounds of oxide 
f iron of good quality, and made from the formula given by the writer, 
in a paper on ‘* Purification,” read before the Association in 1894. The 
purifiers were filled with this oxide, evenly spread on the gauze trays, 
and precautions were taken to avoid any by-passing of gas around the 
purifying material. 

In conducting the experiments a 7,000 cubic foot holder was filled 
with unpurified gas of unchanging composition. The crude gas con- 
tained 180 grains of sulphuretted hydrogen per 100 cubic feet, as deter- 
mined by C. C. Tutwiller’s apparatus. The crude oil was passed through 









































the flat purifier at a rate of 1 cubic foot per hour; it then contained 30 
grains of sulphuretted hydrogen per 100 cubic feet. After passing 
through the long purifier at the same rate of flow, the crude gas was 
completely purified, showing no trace of sulphuretted hydrogen. Repeti- 
tion confirmed these results. The same amount of gas had passed 
through the same amount of iron oxide in the same time, yet in one 
case it was thoroughly, and in the other very imperfectly, purified. 
These results lead to the conclusion that oxide of iron may be used to 
better advantage in purifiers of less costly construction and occupying 
much less floor space. 

These experiments were made possible by the use of the apparatus 
designed by Mr. C. C. Tutwiller, for the rapid determination of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen quantitatively. 

This apparatus is probably used by many of the gas companies in this 
country, and its value duly appreciated, but it is sufficiently new and 
interesting to warrant the writer in bringing a set of the apparatus to 
this meeting for your inspection. 

The foregoing experiments are simply the beginning of a series along 
new lines, and may seem too meager to form the subject of a paper for 
our Association, yet the results are given with the hope of furnishing a 
nucleus around which may gather some new ideas on the subject of 
purification. 





Discussion. 

Mr. Lowe—I think it would be an excellent thing if Mr. Jones were 
to explain to the Association his experiments in connection with this 
subject. I think we would have a better understanding of it after 
listening to his paper. 

Mr. Jones—This purifier (pointing to article) is described as the broad 
purifying box in my paper, and contains one tray of wire gauze con- 
taining exactly 2 pounds of oxide of iron evenly spread, and no chance 
for by-passing of gas. The other purifier contains 10 times as many 
trays, with the oxide evenly spread on each tray, but the amount of 
oxide in each tray in the large and small purifier is exactly the same 
depth, the weight of oxide was the same, and the rate of flow of gas 
through each purifier was the same, and the foulness of the gas—that 
is, the amount of sulphuretted hydrogen contained in the crude gas— 
was the same. Yet the small purifier, which is comparable to the puri- 
fiers in ordinary use in the gas works of to-day—that is, the shallow 
purifier—did not purify the gas. The purification by this purifier 
would not be satisfactory to any gas company nor to any inspector of 
gas; but by the use of the same oxide in the smaller purifier I obtained 
perfect purification, and at the outlet of this box there was no trace of 
sulphuretted hydrogen at any time. 

Mr. Lowe —I understand that while the amount of gas that passed 
through the two purifiers was the same as determined by the meter, the 
rate of flow or velocity was 10 times as great in one box as in the other. 

Mr. Jones—Yes, sir; because you have cramped the area and in- 
creased the height of the oxide 10 times with the same amount. 

Mr. Lowe—Your experiment would seem to upset the prevailing 
notion that large purifiers, or large flat vessels with great area, are 
necessary for the purification of gas. Your experiment would seem to 
indicate that the construction of purifiers of to-day is incorrect. 

Mr. Jones—It seemed so to me, and that was the prime cause of the 
experiment to determine it. 

Mr. Eichbaum—According to your experiment, it would seem that 
the essence of purification is the passing through a number of layers, 
because in that case you have 10. Now, in a great many places where 
they use 3 purifiers at once they have 6 layers, and it would seem there- 
fore, to be the case that in these flat purifiers of the old style that you 
speak of that we are nearly all using, the excellence of the operation 
consists in having a number of layers through which gas passes just as 
they are. Now, your flat purifier did not purify the gas, because there 
was only one layer, but in this high one you have 10 layers, conse- 
quently the lower one was foul and the upper ones gradually purified 
the gas as it passed up. It would seem to me, therefore, from your ex- 
periment, that if some means could be devised similar to the tall puri- 
fier you speak of, the process would be entirely successful and might be 
a great improvement. The only drawback to it is the difficulty of 
handling the oxide in that way. 

Mr. Britton—It seems to me it does not appear to be a question of the 
quantity of oxide at all that affects the purification, because your gas 
passes through the same quantity of oxide in the one thag it did in the 
other. There was no difference in the quantity. 

Mr. Jones—The explanation seems to be that each molecule of gas 
containing sulphuretted hydrogen comes in contact with more particles 
of oxide of iron. . 

Mr. Britton—Have you tried the experiment of having a less quantity 
of oxide in your tall purifier? 

Mr. Jones—No, sir; I have not carried the experiment to that point. 
I was afraid the question might arise that I was reverting to old sys- 
tems, but I had not that in mind. In putting the 10 layers in here, we 
might consider this 20 or 30 feet high, and each layer 2 feet in thick- 
ness. In that case it might be necessary to sustain tne oxide by arti- 
ficial means; that is, by a series of trays, to avoid the downward pres- 
sure which might possibly pack it at the bottom so there would be back 
pressure from it. But the 10 trays were put in here in order to subdi- 
vide the oxide into layers of the same thickness as in the larger box. 

Mr. Eichbaum—While we are speaking of different apparatus, I de- 
vised some 25 years ago a revolving purifier, in which the oxide was 
continually being fed in throngh a shield and the cylinder on sucha 
slope that it would gradually work out at the bottom and then drop into 
a receptacle, moved by a screw and be brought continually back; but 
never having carried it into effect I cannot speak of its results, though 
I have no doubt in the world that it could be done and at the same time 
kept perfectly sealed so there would be a continual passage of gases, a 
continual passage of oxide dropping through the gas, the gas being de- 
livered and the oxide going to the end and back continuously. I never 
carried it into practice because I never was able to, and I never had a 
patent for the appliance, but I put it before witnesses so as not to be 
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precluded from using’ it if I wanted to. There are so many purifiers in 
the market it is hard to say which is the best, and I regret to say you do 
not offer any solution of the difficulty by presenting any means by 
which your plan of purification can be carried out, and I would like to 
hear if you have any. 

Mr. Jones—I do not claim it as my plan of purification, in the first 
place. It is simply a curious experiment in purification, which shows 
me when I am going to build a purifying house I need not buy 3 or 4 
acres of land and contract with somebody to build expensive boxes with 
all the dangerous devices connected with the old-fashioned plan of puri- 
fication. We are using apparatus in our gas works to-day that were 
invented by Winsor. You find them illustrated in ‘‘ Accum ” in 1819, 
the first book published on gas appliances. There seems to me to be no 
reason why purification cannot be conducted in closed vessels, without 
.the dangers attending purification to-day, nor why it cannot be car- 
ried on in towers through thick bodies of oxide of iron and revived in 
place. 

Mr. Eichbaum—How did you enter the tower of the purifier? 

Mr. Jones—A tower of this kind would have to be supplied with man- 
holes and plates, and some sort of conveying device or stages for hand- 
ling it, but it is not anticipated that the oxide will have to be removed 
often. 

Mr. Eichbaum—Unles it is permanently foul? 

Mr. Jones—Yes. I have used one set of purifiers for 2 years without 
renewing, without taking out a pound of the oxide, unless the accretion 
of sulphur in the body of the oxide should necessitate the taking away 
of some of it, because the oxide increases in weight and volume as the 
free sulphur is thrown aside. 

Mr. Aldrich—They were not in action all that time continuously? 

Mr. Jones—Not continuously, of course. They were changing about 
by the old method. 

Mr. Eichbaum—I am not speaking of removing the trays for the 
purpose of reviving the oxide, because that has been done here for 
many years. As to not taking the oxide out for 2 years, I know it ig 
feasible, but the difficulty of unloading the tower when the oxide was 
permanently foul and no longer capable of taking up sulphur is what I 
referred to. Have you ever noticed in this very foul oxide crystals of 
yellow sulphur all through the oxide? 

Mr. Jones—I cannot say that I have. 

Mr. Eichbaum—On one or two occasions I have actually seen the 
sulphur. 

_ Mr. Jones—I always supposed the sulphur was so finely subdivided it 
could not get together. 

Mr. Eichbaum—I have seen in very old oxide the sulphur itself in 
minute particles all through the oxide. 

Mr. Foveaux—In the experiment there you have made with the 
tower purifier, you remember the construction I made in 1898 of that 
purifier; the rectangular purifier with layers. 

Mr. Jones—I do not recollect the design of it. 

Mr. Foveaux—It was a kind of box containing 4 layers of the oxide 
being 15 feet high, 6 feet wide, and 45 feet in length on the ground’ 
which was equivalent to the area we had to have under the old system, 

Mr. Jones—When you say the area we had to have, I think it is what 
we might call a barbaric hypothesis. It has lived down to this day. I 
think a great many of these old rules have been accepted and lived up 
to for the reason that some fellow away back has said it was right to do 
it, and we have not taken the pains to determine why, or whether it is 
right or not. Undoubtedly a purifier constructed as you suggest would 
do good work. 

Mr. Papst—What area of cubic feet is necessary per 1,000 feet of gas 
in this purifier? 

Mr. Jones—That I have not determined. 

Mr. L. P. Lowe—It strikes me the limit of size of a purifier is deter- 
mined by how high you want to go. For instance, if you are satisfied 
to build a purifier 15 feet high and do not want to go any higher you 
must proportion your diameter to the height. The cheapest*construc- 
tion undoubtedly is a round tower, and if you build it 15 feet high you 
must have a certain diameter to handle a given quantity of gas. If 
you put it 30 feet high you can lessen your diameter. If you build it 
30, 50, 60, 70 or 100 feet high you can still lessen your diameter and do 

_ better work. There is, of course, a reasonable limit to which a man 
can construct anything and handle it nicely. I presume a tower puri- 
fier 25 or 30 feet high would be about as high as one would want to 
build it. Then the area of that purifier would be determined by the 
amount of gas you wished to handle. There is no question at all in 
my mind but that the tower purifier will do very much better work, the 


contact with the purifying material; in other words, it is broken up. 
seems to me the cheapest purifier would be a round purifier, running 
well up into the air, and it would use very little ground space. It is 
little inconvenient in handling the oxide, but by adopting Mr. Jon: 
method of revivification you can leave it in there for a number of yea: 
with very little trouble. I think we are putting about 5 times as muc 
money into our purifying plants as need be, and by doing so we ar 
getting only about one-half the efficiency we should have. 

Mr. Hollidge—I will ask Mr. Jones if there was any trouble fron 
naphthaline at all due to revivification by steam jet? 

Mr. Jones—It would be impossible to have any trouble from naphth 
aline due to the steam, because while the oxide of iron is revived in 
place the steam does not come ‘in contact with it at all. It is so 
arranged the steam does not come in contact. with the air inside of the 
purifier, nor the oxide of iron, nor the purifying material itself. | 
simply acts as an ejector to draw down the air, and that steam, with the 
foul air from the purifier (the air which has done work of revivification), 
passes out through the waste pipe; so I don’t see how there could be an) 
trouble from naphthaline through reviving oxide in place. 

Mr. Hollidge—I would say the year before I first came down here | 
tried revivification with steam from a steam-jumper, and I never 
changed my purifiers for about 6 months, and I began to be troubled 
with naphthaline in the yard. I emptied all the trays and found the 
bottom of the purifier was smothered with naphthaline, and from that 
hour I discontinued the steam use. 

Mr. Jones—Were you using a steam jet exhauster? 

Mr. Hollidge—Yes; I was using a steam jet at that time. 

Mr. Jones—That might cause a naphthaline deposit in the purifier. 
That would be most likely. 

Mr. Hollidge—I have also used it in water gas, and found the same 
thing, and that is what cautioned me. 

Mr. Jones—That was probably due to the mechanical effect of steam 
condensing and dragging down with it the naphthaline, depositing it at 
that place. Oftentimes the deposition of naphthaline crystals at that 
place is due to rapid condensation. 

Mr. Hollidge—I have no doubt Mr. Jones has had more experience in 
steam revivification than a good many of us. I only had one year of 
it, and after I found this deposit of naphthaline in the bottom of the 
purifiers I immediately discontinued it, and had no more trouble on 
that score. 

Mr. Jones—That could not have been the cause of the naphtha- 
line. 

Mr. Eichbaum—When you speak of steam in connection with the 
purification, in Mr. Jones’ plan the steam does not come in contact with 
the oxide at all. Now, in your case did you undertake to blow the air 
through with steam, or did you draw it through in the same way Mr. 
Jones did? 

Mr. Hollidge—I did the same as Mr. Jones mentioned. 

Mr. Eichbaum—I thought perhaps the steam had some contact with 
the oxide. 

Mr. Hollidge—Not a particle. 

Mr. Lowe—Were you using a steam jet? 

Mr Hollidge—I was not using a steam jet at all the last time I was 
making water gas. 

Mr. Lowe—Were you putting in steam in your gas at all prior to it’ 

Mr. Hollidge—No, sir. 

Mr. Lowe—And yet you got the naphthaline deposit? 

Mr. Hollidge—Yes; I guess I got 2 coal shovels full out of the bottom 
of the boxes, and it scared me. I began to get afraid of it because I saw 
it on top of the boxes, too. 

Mr. Jones—Prior to your naphthaline trouble you removed the oxide 
every time it was foul and took it out of doors? 

Mr. Hollidge—Yes. 

Mr. Jones—Then the naphthaline must have come from some other 
source, and the fact you left the oxide in a greater length of time, 
because it had a better opportunity to accumulate at that point. 

Mr. Hollidge—I have not had any since. 

Mr. Jones—You were taking your oxide out and stirring it up and the 
naphthaline was mixed with your oxide. 

Mr. Lowe—I think you were very lucky that you found it in your 
box instead of in your street mains. 

Mr. Hollidge—Yes; and it was very lucky I discontinued it. 

The Chairman—This very interesting discussion will have to close, | 
regret, because it is getting very near time to adjourn. 

Thereupon on motion an adjournment was ordered until Wednesday, 
at 10 o’clock A.M. 
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The Losses Through the Anthracite Coal Strike. | 
— en 
e Metal Worker says that from week to week there are published 
est nates of the cost of the anthracite strike which make a brave show- 
in. and look decidedly complete and fair. The loss of wages to the men is 
red out, which we suppose may be done pretty closely. We are 
to! how many millions of dollars the coal companies and the railroads 
lose in profits, which may or may not be wide of the mark. Quite a 
di.play of millions is made over the loss of business of local merchants 
and other incidental matters. Now all these statistics are based on the 
assumption that every ton of anthracite coal not mined during the 
strike represents just so much total loss, and this, in the face of the fact, 
only too well known, that the one serious feature of the anthracite coal 
mining industry is that the men are employed less than 200 days in the 
year, and that the capacity for production of the collieries is greatly in 
excess of the demand. In other words, the strike is causing idleness 
which would have occurred in any case, and when the mines do start 
up they can and probably will produce a good deal of the coal on which 
our statisticians figure such great losses. 

The anthracite coal industry has had serious losses during the struggle. 
Every ton of bituminous coal burned by consumers who ordinarily use 
anthracite is business lost, with the chance that some customers may 
have been taken away forever. But the great mass of the requirements 
is simply in suspense, and this is particularly true of the domestic de- 
mand, which will not be seriously feltfor some time to come. Instead of 
entering the winter with enormous stocks, as usual, the anthracite trade 
will have many months of work at maximum pressure, and will have 
then to fill the yards and storage plants so utterly depleted. The sacri- 
fices which the manufacturing industries, and notably the Eastern iron 
trade, have been forced to make are serious enough and the anthracite 
mining industry must suffer keenly, but it is ridiculous to parade the 
huge figures which the amateur statisticians are putting forward. They 
absurdly exaggerate the situation and contribute to the feeling, only too 
prevalent, that a great industry and all those connected with it have 
been seriously crippled. 








Are We Too Prodigal? 


oe 


Mr. E. T. Clarage, writing in Iron Age respecting the question named 
in the heading, says: Illustrating the tendency of the times is the story 
of the manager of a large mercantile business who wanted to hire an 
office boy. He had two applicants to whom he stated that he was busy 
for the moment, and asked them to open two packages while they were 
waiting. One of the boys patiently untied the string, wound it up 
neatly, took off the paper wrapper and folded it up nicely. The other 
one simply whipped out his pocket knife, cut the string, tore off the 
paper, threw it into the waste basket and laid the contents before 
his employer before the more methodical boy had the first knot untied. 
[leave it for you to decide, which boy got the place, though I think 
most modern business men will agree that time is worth more than 
paper and string. 

But the question is, are we not carrying this too far? A short time 
ago I saw a mass of tangled telegraph wire that the linemen had sim- 
ply thrown in a ditch. It was cheaper to use new wire than straighten 
out the old. The way we squander iron is astonishing. Get on a street 
car in any large city and count the pieces of iron you see lying in the 
street in a journey of only a few blocks. String and paper we can pro- 
duce as long as the soil lasts, but how about iron and coal? 

During the year 1901 in the United States alone we robbed the earth 
of nearly 29,000,000 long tons of iron ore, or about 812 pounds per 
capita. Our product of pig iron was nearly 16,000,000 long tons, or 
about 448 pounds per capita. 

Large as this seems, it is nothing compared with our consumption of 
fuel, the total coal mined during the year reaching the enormous 
amount of 292,000,900 tons, or 7,300 pounds for every man, woman and 
child in the country. Think of a pile of coal weighing 2,000 pounds, 
then imagine 1,000 heaps of this size in a row, then think of 1,000 rows; 
then, if possible, think of 292 times this amount. 

Without doubt, in spite of our prodigality, a considerable proportion 
of the iron is collected in the shape of scrap and given back to us in 
different form. The junk dealers may be a blessing to posterity. 

With coal it is entirely different; when once used it is gone forever. 
Probably not over 10 per cent. of the stored power in the total coal 
nined is made available for man’s use. At least 90 per cent. goes up 
the stack in smoke or waste heat. So bountifully has mother earth sup- 





} lied us with coal deposits that there has been little effort to reduce 


the process of combustion to such a scientific basis that there would be 
little or no waste of this precious heat. 

Our consumption of coal and iron cannot be computed even for 100 
years ahead, so great is the ratio of increase. 

Vast though the deposits may seem, they are not inexhaustible, and 
one cannot help thinking that we are like the improvident parent who 
squanders his patrimony and leaves his progeny to shift for themselves. 








Incandescent Mantles under the Microscope. 
—_— ~~ 

The Gas World notes that Dr. C. Killing, of Diisseldorf, recently had 
a paper in the Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung on the microscopic ex- 
amination of incandescent mantles. This paper is copiously illustrated 
with drawings from the objects by Herr Gustav Priiter, Munich. Photo- 
graphy is not well adapted for this class of work, since only one plane 
of the object can be in focus at any one time; the artist, on the other 
hand, can keep his hand on the fine adjustment of the microscope and 
by racking the tube slightly up and down can examine all parts of the 
object so as to get a clear idea of its form, and then draw that. The 
specimens were mounted in Canada balsam. The principal fibers which 
have stood the test of experience are spun cotton, especially Egyptian, 
and China grass (ramie). When impregnated and dried a cotton fiber 
comes back to about the original diameter, and there is no appearance 
of crystalizing out nor any apparent difference in the fiber; the salts 
have sunk well into the protoplasm of the fibre and do not appear on its 
surface. When burned off the fiber appears uniform and fibrous in 
texture, and about 10 instead of 16-2500ths of an inch in diameter; and 
as a whole the fiber has become somewhat kinked. When the mantle 
is hardened at a high temperature the fibers become still more kinked, 
less transparent, less fibrous and still thinner (8-2500ths inch), and the 
substance presents numerous granules, particularly at the kinks. After 
300 honrs’ use the fibrous structure has disappeared, the whole fiber is 
granular, still more opaque, and very kinky, and the diameter is re- 
duced to 5-2500ths inch. As to the spun threads of a mantle, the spun 
construction is very open and plain after burning off, but begins to 
disappear even in an hour, and after 300 hours the whole thread shrinks 
into an opaque thing like a frayed rope; at these 3 periods the diameters 
are 272, 213 and 146-2500ths inch. 

China grass differs from cotton in that its fibers are, along their 
length, very unequal in thickness; there are thick and thin portions in 
the same fiber. The general course of behavior of this fiber resembles 
that of cotton, but the original fibrous character of the burned-off ash 
disappears less readily. The China grass fibers are thicker than cotton 
fibers, and the whole mantle sits better in the flame and is much more 
durable, the falling-off in lighting power being materially less. The 
ash is slightly higher in China grass than im cotton, and as this ash isa 
little more alkaline than that of cotton fiber this may have something to 
do with the cohesion of the mantle. The China grass threads, on the 
other hand, remain looser in texture all through than the cotton threads 
do, so that the cotton offers more resistance to vibration. 

Dr. Killing mentions, incidentally, that mantle ash is in steady de- 
mand, not only for recovering its thoria and ceria, but also as a polish- 
ing powder for gold; and the microscope very readily shows whether it 
is genuine or not. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
—_-— 
Mr. F. A. LANE has resigned the position of Superintendent to the 
Paducah (Ky.) Gas and Electric Light Company. 





A Licut, Heat and Power Company, to supply gas and electric cur- 
rents to the residents of Baldwinsville, Lysander and Van Buren, N. Y.., 
has been organized. The concern is capitalized in $100,000, and its 
headquarters are in Baldwinsville. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Sacramento, Cal., forwards the following: 
‘‘The Board of Directors of the Sacramento Electric, Gas and Railway 
Company, held a meeting something over a fortnight ago—to be precise, 
the meeting was held on the 19th ult.—and Mr. Thomas Addison who 
had been President and Director in the concern for a number of years, 
resigned. Mr. Albert Gallatin was elected President, and Mr. John 
Martin was elected a Director to fill the vacancy on the Board occasioned 
by the resignation of Mr. Addison. The consolidation of the Capital 
Gas Company. with the Sacramento Electric, Gas and Railway Com- 
pany was completed at this meeting. Some time ago the Sacramento 
Electric, Gas and Railway Company exchanged its bonds for bonds of 
the Capital Gas Company to the amount of $150,000. These bonds 
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bore 6 per cent. interest. The Capital Gas Company has agreed to transfer 
to the Sacramento Electric, Gas and Railway Company all of its property, 
real and personal, franchises and assets in consideration of the cancel- 
ling of its outstanding bonds to the par value of $150,000. The Sacra- 
mento Electric, Gas and Railway Company owns all the capital stock 
of the Capital Gas Company. Some time ago it was stated that the 
Bay Counties Power Company had secured an option upon the control 
of the capital stock of the Sacramento Electric, Gas and Railway Com- 
pany.” 

ADVICES from Seattle, Wash., are to the effect that towards the close 
of August the shareholders of the Bellingham Bay Gas Company, 
which operates in the cities of Whatcom and Fairhaven, Wash., held a 
meeting at which it was determined to accevt the offer made for the 
properties by Messrs. Cyrus Pierce & Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
The purchasers will assume control of the plant on or about October 
15th. 


NOTABLE additions are being made to the main system of the Gilroy 
(Cal.) Gas Company. 

It is reported that the proprietors of the Lowell (Mass.) Gas Light 
Company are about to apply tothe Board of Gas and Electric Light 
Commissioners for the right to increase the capital stock in the sum of 
$500,000. 





THE Directors of the Mystic (Conn.) Electric and Gas Light Company 
have voted to increase the rate for an electric lighting supply to 15 
cents per kilo-watt hour. The present rate is 12 cents, and the increase 
took effect September Ist. The reason for the advance is ‘the in- 
creased cost of coal and of other items entering into the production of 
electricity.” 





THE lowa Light and Heat Company is constructing a gas plant of the 
acetylene type at Gladbrook, Ia. 





THE proprietors of the Clinton (Mass.) Gas and Electric Light Com- 
pany are proposing to extend the Company’s mains to and through the 
streets of Lancaster. ; 


Mr. R. W. WalrE, Secretary aud Treasurer of the United Gas and 
Electric Company, of New Albany and Jeffersonville, Ind, has been 
appointed President of the Indiana Water Company, with the additional 
title of General Manager. 





At the annual meeting of the Stockton (Cal.) Gas and Electric Com- 
pany the officers elected were: Directors, F. A. Hihn, O. Eldridge, A. 
T. Eastland, W. J. Dutton, G. C. Hyatt, H. E. Adams and J. L. East- 
land; President, F. A. Hihn; Vice-President, O. Eldridge; Secretary, 
A. T. Eastland; Superintendent, H. E. Adams. ; 


WriTING of Stockton puts us in mind of the fact that the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city is urging the authorities to construct and main- 
tain an electric lighting plant on public account. In fact, the Chamber 
has gone so far in the premises as to pass a resolution urging the City 
Council to call a bond election for the establishment of such a system. 
The resolution is accompanied by a lengthy report from the Chamber's 
engineer, declaring that a suitable plant should cost not to exceed 
$120,000. 





Not much progress of a nature favorable to the promoters of the 
scheme has been vouchsafed by the Board of Public Works of Columbus, 
Q., to the petition for a renewal of the artificial gas franchise of the Col- 
umbus Gas Light, Coal and Coke Company. 


THE New Haven (Conn.) Gas Light Company has awarded a contract 
for the construction of a 4-lift holder, to rest in a steel tank, to the Riter- 
Conley Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. The vessel is to 
have a capacity of 2,500,000 cubic feet. It is to be located on the New 
Haven Company’s East street property. 

‘THE beauties of Spring Lake, N. J., are to be further developed by 
means of a recently incorporated Company, which is under the control 
of men whose names are famous in the current business annals of the 
United States. The charter under which it will operate entitles it to 
engage in any sort of business save that of banking. The scheme in- 
cludes the construction of an up-to-date gas and electric light plant.— 





A CORRESPONDENT forwards the following: ‘‘ The explosion of a g:. 
stove is the basis of a suit for damages recently brought in Kansas Cit 
Mo., by Mrs. Beatrice Sexton, against the Kansas City-Missouri G«s 
Company. The suit is to be conducted in the Circuit Court, and plainti: 
puts her damages at $10,000. She alleges that on March 8th, at lh: 
home, 1708 Harrison street, she attempted to light the burner in a ga; 
cooking stove, whereupon the apparatus exploded with great fore 
scattering the fragments over the room. One of the fragments struc 
her on the head with sufficient force to fracture her skull. She allege 
she had complained to the Company that the stove was out of repaii 
but that an inspector who looked it over declared that it was in good 
condition. 





Mr. Tuomas NEVINS, President of the Haverhill (Mass.) Gas Compan) 

died suddenly, at Mount Shannon, Ireland, the afternoon of August 
21st. Deceased, who was in his 58th year, was in Europe with his so: 
for the purpose of overlooking certain street railroad interests owned b) 
him in Liverpool and Manchester. He had been very prominent and 
had acquired much wealth in the development of certain sections ot 
East and West Orange, N. J.; also in the town of Ampere, the same 
State. His brother (Mr. P. J. Nevins) is General Manager of the Haver 
hill Company. 





Mr. Henry Kvrtz and Samuel T. Heston still assert with positive 
ness that they propose to construct a gas plant in Princeton, Ind. 





THE following is the material text of the ordinance that has been 
granted by the authorities of Scranton, Pa., to the promoters of the 
opposition gas scheme for that city, the official title of which is the 
‘*Consumers Gas Company :’’ 


Section 1. Be it ordained by the Select and Common Councils of the 
city of Scranton, and it is hereby ordained by the authorities of the 
same, that the Consumers Gas Company, of Scranton, Pa., its successors 
and assigns, be authorized and permitted and are hereby granted the 
privilege of erecting and maintaining works for the manufacture of gas, 
and of laying mains and pipes in the streets, avenues, courts, alleys, 
walks and public places in the city of Scranton, for the distribution of 
gas, and for this purpose to enter upon said streets, avenues, courts, 
alleys, walks and public places with its agents, workmen and employees, 
subject to the rules of the Department of Public Works, and under the 
direction and supervision of the Director of said Department. 

Sec. 2. The said Company agrees to place the streets, avenues, lanes, 
alleys, etc., in which they lay pipes in at least as good a condition as 
they are previous to the commencement of work upon said streets, ave 
nues, lanes, alleys, etc., for the laying of mains or pipe. And the said 
Company also agrees to assume all responsibility in the construction of 
its plant, and to save the said city of Scranton harmless from any dam- 
ages arising from the laying of said pipes. Shall also indemnify the 
city for damages by leakage, and leakages of gas after the said mains of 
said Company are laid. All work on the public highways is to be done 
in accordance with the laws and ordinances of the city of Scranton and 
under the direction and supervision of the Director of the Department 
of Public Works. 

Sec. 3. The said Company, when laying its gas pipe on any of the 
streets, avenues, alleys, places and courts on which the City Hall or 
City Police Station and fire enginé houses abut, shall make proper con 
nection with its mains, and furnish gas to aforesaid city buildings 
without charge to the city during the legal existence of the Compan) 
asking this franchise, or any Company that may hereafter operat: 
under this franchise. 

Sec. 4. And the said Company shall furnish a bond in the sum o! 
$10,000 with at least two sureties, or a corporate bond of like amount t» 
be approved by the City Solicitor, conditioned that the construction anc 
operation of said Gas Company shall be in accordance with the pro 
visions of this ordinance, and that said Company will observe and be 
subject to all ordinances of said city with reference to operating ga- 
companies now in force or hereafter to be passed, not inconsistent wit! 
its charter rights and this ordinance. And any combination or con 
solidation of competing gas companies to which this Company shall b« 
come a part shall work a forfeiture of this franchise which shall ther 
upon revert to the city and the Company hereby authorizes and direc'- 
the City Solicitor, acting for her, to take the necessary legal steps t° 
that end, and further agrees to waive any rights it may have to hol: 
the same under any laws of this Commonwealth. 

Sec. 5. The said Company shall within 60 days from the date of pas- 
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‘sage of this ordinance file in the office of the 
City Clerk an acceptance of the entire pro- 
visions of this ordinance. This ordinance shall 
not become effective or operative until said ac- 
ceptance be filed as aforesaid, and the negli- 
gence or failure of said Company to file same 
within the time required this ordinance shall 
be null and void and of no effect. 

Sec. 6. The said Company shall pay the city 
of Scranton the following sums of money to 
be paid as follows, to wit: In the year 1905 
and every year thereafter 2 per cent. of the 
gross receipts of the said Company, to be paid 
on the first day of April in each and every 
year, but this shall not be in lieu of any license 
tax, but shall be considered a part of the same. 

Sec. 7. That the said Consumers Gas Com- 
pany shall within 2 years from the graating of 
this franchise have its plant so far constructed 
and its mains so far laid that it shall be pre- 
pared to furnish gas to 1,000 consumers, and 
shall within 7 years from the granting of this 
franchise have its works so far constructed and 
its mains so far laid as to furnish gas to 5,000 
consumers, otherwise this franchise shall be 
void and of no effect. 


THE Acetylene Journal says that acetylene 
1ow commands active attention in all civilized 
‘ountries. A recent report from Japan indi- 
‘ates that this illuminant is making much 
rogress, both as regards the manufacture of 
‘arbide in that country and of providing equip- 
nents for installation. The fact that the initial 
‘ost of setting up a complete town lighting out- 
it, in the case of acetylene, is but a fraction of 





that of other modern equipments for the same | Chicago Gas Co. Guaran- 


purpose, tells as favorably, perhaps more so, | 


for the gas in the Orient as in our own land. 
Wealth there is much less generally dissemi- 
nated; and many a town that could not think 
of gratifying its ambition to have public lights 
before the coming in of acetylene, finds the way 
to such an end opening up easily, in view of 
the economical character of this illuminant. 
It may confidently be predicted that acetylene, 
in years to come, will cut a great swath in all 
parts of Asia. 





The Market for Gas Securities. 
_—— 

City gas shares failed to attract much atten- 
tion last week, but there was no marked change 
in quotations. Consolidated closed to-day 
(Friday) at 223} to 224. There is nothing in 
truth tosay about the situation, other than to 
remrk that if a tremendous volume of busi- 
ness, all being done at remunerative prices, 
counts for better values, then Consolidated 
should be selling at figures well in advance of 
current ones. 

Brooklyn Union is dull, and the quotations 
for it—240 to 250—are perfunctory. The k 
is very firmly held, for we know of an order 
for 200 shares at 246 or under that remains un- 
filled. As it is with the Consolidated from a 
business point of view so also is it with Brook- 
lyn Union. Peoples, of Chicage, made a quick 
advance this week, going from 1044 last Friday 
to 1094 at the close to-day. Baltimore Con- 
solidated also scored a sharp rise. It is 74 to 
744. There is quite a lull in the trading in 
Washington (D. C.) gas, but holders refuse to 
accept anything less than 377 for it. Cincin- 
nati is a trifle weaker, at 100 bid. The out- 
look seems for higher prices all round. 





Gas Stocks. 





Quotations by George W. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks. 


16 Watt Street, New York O1ry. 
SEPTEMBER 8. 


2" Allcommunications will receive particularattention, 

("The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. 

N. Y. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked. 
Consolidated ..........+++ + ++ $73,177,000 100 = 2234-224 
Yentral Union, Bonds, 5’s. 3,000,000 1,000 110 112 
Equitable Bonds, 6’s........ 1,000,000 1,000 105 da 

“ ~ 1gt Con.5’s....... 2,300,000 1,000 118 120 
Metropolitan Bonds.....5.. 658,000 ad 108 = 112 
MUTUBL. ccccccccccccccccccccs 8,000,000 100 350 
Municipal Bonds...... ecccee 750,000 
New Amsterdam Gas Co... 

Bonds, 5°S ..sceeseeseees 11,000,000 1,000 112% 113 
Northern Union, Bonds, 5’s. 1,250,000 1,000 108 110 
New York and East River.. 

Bonds 1st 5’s...... 

* 1st Con. 5°S....06- 
Richmond Co., 8. I... 


3,500,000 1,000 112 113 
1,500,000 109 111 
348,650 50 100 
“ Bonds....... 100,000 1,000 103 
Standard......cceccssseseees 5,000,000 100 130 140 
Preferred..... secscceses 5,000,000 100 150 160 
Bonds, ist Mortgage, 5’s 1,500,000 1,000 114 117 
YVOnKEPS ...ccccvcccccccceces 299.650 500 1380 


Out-of-Town Companies. 


eeeeee 


Brooklyn Union .......++++. 15,000,000 100 240 250 
“ * Bonds (5's) 15 000,000 1,000 119 119% 
Bay State.......sseeeeee-- 50,000,000 50 im Ot 
“ Income Bonds..... 2,000,000 1,000 A 75 
Binghamton Gas Works... . 450,000 100 28 30 
© lst Mtg.5°s.... 000 509,000 1,000 93 96 
Bostun United Gas Co.— 
ist Series 8. F. Trust.... 7,000,000 1,000 82 85 
ee - * .... 3,000,000 1,000 47% «50 
Ouiiale City Gas Co........ 5,500,000 100 ll 13 
“ Bonds, 5’s 5,256,000 1,000 8334 85 
Capital, Sacramento.......+ 500,000 50 a 35 
Bonds (6°S)....++-ss00-- 150,000 1,000 
Central San Francisco..... 2,000,000 se 106 =: 108 





teed Gold Fonds.. 7,650,000 1,000 
| Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co.. 29,500,000 100 
Columbus (O.) Gas Co., Ist 

Mortgage Bonds.......... 1,500,000 1,000 
Columbus (O.) Gas Lt. & 

POI Ci ccdkcbdadscces 1,682,750 100 

PRORGR cd ccccececesx: 3,026,500 100 
Consumers, Jersey City 

Bonds ...ccececs--ccscecse 600,090 1,000 
Consumers, Toronto........ 1,700,000 50 
Consolidated, Baltimore... 11,000,000 100 

Mortgage, 6°S.........+. 3,600,000 
Chesapeake, ist 6’s..... 1,000,000 
Equitable, ist 6’s. ..... ° 910,000 
Consolidated, ist 5’s.... 1,490 000 ; 
Consolidated GasCo.ofN.J. 1,000,000 100 
es Con. Mtg. 5’s...... 380,000 1,000 
Consolidated G. & E. Co.’s., 
Little Falls, N.Y.......... 90,000 100 
WONG icccvessccacs aaewe 75,000 ie 
Detroit City Gas Co........ 4,825,500 50 
© Pelee EUG. é: cece 5,603,000 1,000 
Detroit Gas Co., 5’s.... . 332,000 1,000 
FG Di ddacida cece 16,000 100 
Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., 

Chicago, Bonds........... 2,000,000 1,000 
Essex and Hudson Gas Co. 6,500,000 
Pete WEES ciccaticindecess 2,000,000 

ae DER. 5. cccce 2,000,000 
Grand Rapids Gas Lt. Co. 

Py 8 eee ee» 1,225,000 1,000 
PNR 6 cdicctaccceves “ 750,000 25 
Hudson County Gas Co., of 

New JUG ccecidcccccece 10,500,000 

“ Bonds, 5’s.....- 10,500,000 
a PEEP e CT CET 2,000,000 
- Bonds, 6's... 2 650,000 ‘ 
Jackson Gas Co.....ceeeees 250,000 50 
= Ist Mtg. 5°S...cece- 290,000 1,000 
Kansas City Gas Light Co., 
of Missouri..... etdesseune ee 100 
Bonds, 166 PS. cccscceecs ~822,000 1,000 
Laclede, St. Louis .......s05 anaes 100 
Preferred......... sssee. 2,500,000 100 
Bonds ......+e0+ eseseees 10,000,000 1,000 
Lafayette Gas Co., Ind..... 1,000,000 100 
Bonds..... icauaunncseea DARED 348 
COMES, 6c cccscccccccscces 2,570,000 50 
Madison Gas & Elec. Co. 
” lst Mtg. 6’8....... 350,000 1,000 
™ 6 per cent. scrip, 
Ge TMB. cccccces 100,000 25 
Montreal, Canada ...... ese» 2,000,000 100 
Newark, N.J,,Con.GasCo 6,000,000 
Bonds, 6°8 ......s00 ese 4,600,000 pa 
New Haven.....sssseeeseee+ 1,000,000 25 
Nashville Gas Lt. Co........ 1,000,000 100 
Oakland, Cal........... sees 2,000,000 
- Bonds.......... 730,000 
Peoples G. L. & CokeCo., of 
CRIERGIOS cncccstciéeses «+» 25,000,000 100 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 
Chicago, 1st Mortgage.... 20,100,000 1,000 
= «-.. 2,500,000 1,000 
Rochester Gas & Elec. Co.. 2,150,000 50 
Preferred..... ecccscccce 2,150,000 50 
Consolidated 5’s........ 2,000,000 vA 
San Francisco, Cal. ........ 10,000,000 100 
St. Paul Gas Light Co...... 1,500,000 100 
1st Mortgage 6’s........ 650,000 1,000 
Extension, 8'8..e0.esee05 600,000 1,000 
General Mortgage, 5’s.. 2,465,000 1,000 
St. Joseph Gas Co. 
s ist Mtg. 5°s....00.. 751,000 1,000 
Syracuse, MF . css ccesces. 1,975,000 100 
BamGB. csccocese sesseeess 2047000 1,000 
Washington, D.C .......... 2,600,000 20 
First mortgage 6’8...... 600,000 
Western, Milwaukee. 
Bonds, 5°8....05 .ss-s00+ 4,000,000 
Wilmington, Del, .......+.. 600,000 50 
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Gas Analyses of All Sorts and Conditions, 
siya 
Analyses of Solid and 
Liquid Materials as Well, 
That are needed by Gas Companies at 
any time in the conduct of their busi 
ness, may be obtained from 


DR. W. H. BIRCHMORE, 


1421-tf . 341 ADELPHI ST , BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Position Wanted. 


tical young man, 28 years of age. who has been in 
the Pes bus'nees the greater Tart of his life, and who thor- 
oughly understands manufacture and distribution, desires a 
position. Can do anything required inside or vutside of a 
gas works. Best references. Address, 
1422-2 “ST. A.,” care this Journal. 


POSITION WANTED 


As Manager or Superintendent, 


By a practical man, 46 yesrs of age, who has grown up in 
the business. Has had extensive experience in constructing 
new and reconstructing old works for both coal and water 
gas. Is a first-class accountant. Is at present Treasurer 
and Manager of a gas company, and is capable of filling any 
position. tt of references. Address, ** M.,”° 

1421-4 Care this Journal. 


WANTED, 


Second-hand Station Meter, 
from 60 to 72 inches diameter. 


Four Purifying Boxes, 9 feet by 
12 feet, or about that capacity. 
1416-tf Address, G. M, ROSSMAN, Treas., Keene, N. H. 


FOR SALE, 
Five-foot Water Gas Apparatus, 


Consisting of generator, carburetor, super- 
heater, seal, scrubber, condenser; two (2) 
15-horse power engines; two (2) blowers, 
wall brackets, céuntershaft, belting, ete. 


Apply to CHARLES THOMAS, 
1415-tf MAIN 8T., FLUSHING, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


Apparatus for Complete Water Gas 
Plant, 
Consisting of 5-ft. cupolas; purifying boxes, with center 
seal; engine, boiler, blower and holder. 
Address, “ P. R. R.,” 
1408-tf Care this Journal. 


nT oa EEE 


INVENTIONS FOR EUROPE. 


Engineers of standing and acquaintance in Europe are ¢- 
sirous of securing the handling of some good inventions 
abroad. We want such as will justify the organization 0f 
companies. Liberal propositions for the right articles. 

ZERBE & ZERBE, Engineers, 
1345-tf 11 Broadway, New York. 
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IN THE MARKET. 


— 


WE PURCHASE: 


Gas properties, 

Electric light properties. 
Street railway properties. 
Also desirable franchises. 


W. R. FABEN CONSTRUCTION CO.. 
317 St. Claire Street, Toledo, O. 


“THE MINER? 


Globe 
Street and Boulevard 


Lamps. 


Cheapest and Best. 
THOUSANDS IN USE WITH 
INCANDESCENT BURNERS. 


Send for Catalogues. 


THOMAS 1. W. MINER, 


821-823 Eagle Av.,N.Y. 


1383-tf 














Chollar’s System of Gas Purification. 





355 | 


| valves for high pressure, and small brasswork in general. 


MDORTY,... 20005004. rcercccccccccedoccces eves § } f+ 2 oO Pe ee eee 


SPACE is VALUABLE. 














NO EXTRA LABOR OR 
OPERATING EX- 





pensive, Write to | 

















GAS BURNERS, 


| To burn a given amount at a stated pressure, made to order. 
| Samples furnished. Also, small oil and air valves, slow-feed 


Drip Pumps, Service Cleaners, Gasfitters’ 
Proving Pumps and Mercury Gauges. . 


GEFROREDR &c Son. 
248 North Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


co. 








The more power secured per 
square foot of floor space, the 
cheaper the maintenance of a 


boiler. 
HAZELTON 
WATER TUBE 
BOILERS 


give more horse 
power per square 
foot than any 
other type in the 
market. A 250- 
horse power 
Hazelton Boiler 
occupies a floor 
space but 11 ft. 3 
inches square. 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 





Force Draft 


ARC GAS LAMP. 


Durability, 
Efficiency, 
Simplicity, 
Economy. 

Perfect Combustion. 

No Chimneys to Break. 
No Matches Necessary. 
Consumes Less Gas. 


THE A Handsome Fixture. 
Hazelton | Always in Order. 
te Our lamp gives 25 per cent. more 
puruerrono.n.s.| leght with 20 per cent. less 
u.s.a. | ga@sthan any Arc Gas Lamp now 


on the market. 


TO LIGHT CONSUMPTION 
WHAT THE GAS —. 
iS TO FURL. : : : 


SAMPLE ORDERS 
Solicited. 


Manufactured by 


Tele., 6M Rutherford. 


Cable Address, Kits 
** Paila,’’ Rutherford. 











THE PURIFIED GAS REVIVES THE FOULED OXIDE. 


The Detroit Arc Gas Light Co., 





67 to 71 Michigan Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH. 














cAS-FLON 
COMPUTER. 


© 


@eparightsevede” 
(WrAerawconmes ven ~ 

















<9] A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St.. N. WY. City. 


1 Do you wish to Know 


what size of Pipe to use to convey any quantity of Gas, any distance, with 
any loss of pressure, and any initial or final pressure? Then use 


COX’S GAS FLOW COMPUTER, 


as it gives this information accurately at sight, without mental effort. No 
zalculations needed. Saves time, money and mistakes. 


Price, 6.56x8 inches, in cloth case, $2.50. 
For sale by 


a 


Ss Se ee ¢ 


am, 
ae: 
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= STEWARD LAVA TIPS. itis = 


Greatest care is used in selection of material and making. 
YOU CAN GET ANY QUANTITY PROMPTLY FROM OUR THREE BRANCHES. 


THE D. M. STEWARD MFG. CO., SESTASKISHED 

















NEW YORK: CHICAGO: FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE: 
107 CHAMBERS STREET. 57 WASHINGTON STREET. CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
PROPRIBTOR, 


THE NOVELTY oTEAM BOILER WORKS, 


BROOBLTYN, N. Y. 





STORAGE TANKS FOR GAs WORKS, 
To Retain Fluid Material of Any Sort. , 





PIPING IN AND AROUND GAS WORKS. 





Work Done for Several of the Largest Gas Companies in 
America Stands as Reference. 


Feonomize Heat in 
Water (las 








To absorb the heat now going to 
waste when you blow through 
your superheater to heat the 
feed water for your boilers to the 
temperature of the steam.. This 
is now being done at the Pough- 
keepsie Gas — —— 
a. 


a ee 











Write for full particulars how this 


Plants, 
is accomplished, the saving effected, 


BY UTILIZING A and the advantages gained, to the 


} , e St at 
Green's Economizer, “su am 


























Newhigeing’s Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers. 


' By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M. Inst. C. E. 


PRICE $6. - Forsale by A. MI. GALLENDER & GO., 42 Pine St., New York. 
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ei ae BRAY'S NEW BURNER 
For Acetylene Gas? , LUTA, F 


Superior to any burner ever produced. 
Write for particulars and our ‘‘Blue Book”’ about 
Bray Burners. 


WILLIAM M. CRANE COMPANY, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES, 


1131-1133 Broadway, New York. 
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io neh WE MAKE THIS 1S THE 
| Goal Hoppers, Chutes, | HUMPHREY 
Valves and Spouts 
in great variety. Materials and workman- 
ship are thoroughly good. We have been 
in our special line of business 30 years, q 


and our coal handling machinery is in use 




















m almost every port in America. We The 
design all classes of storage buildings for Best 
storing coal. Light in 
We Invite your Correspondence. | the 
~ . a ’ ~ . 
ogee She C. WT HUN?! Co., World 
Newark Gas Light Company, Newark, N. J. West New Brighton, Staten Island, 1 oe 4 FOR LIGHTING 
| Stores, 
Churches, 
Halls or any 
“a “togves a 
| greater 
Or = 
B—604—K. | better 
: | diffused 
OW to get along wich the least worry and make the most money is a problem that) and 
puzzles the best of us sometimes. | steadier 
However, it ought to be plain to the gas man that Mueller Sweated Joint|.,t#a" 4" 


Meter Gonnections will help stave off gray hairs and fatten the pocket-book at the electric arc. 
same time. They are made hundreds at a time by machinery, and the hand workman can't 
begin to compete with our prices. Straight or bent meter couplings, with service, meter, 
or union meter cocks. Catalogue 3-B describes them. A 


MADE ONLY BY 


H. MUELLER MFG. co., Suuplete 
DECATUR, IUis., U. BS. A. Revolution 


a =| in Gas 
Lighting. 


Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co,, 














TROY, N. Y., U. s. A. A sample 
lamp sent 
Double and Single Gate Valves, %<“ to 72”, re be 
—POR— Gas 
Comfpiiny. 


Gas, Water, 
Steam, Oil, 
Ammonia, Etc. 


This lamp is thorougmy prosecieu with Doth Mechanical and 
Design Patents. Imitation ot this Design and 
Construction wiil be prosecuted. 


| Manufactured by the 


General Gas Light Co., 
| KALAMAZ90, MICH. 





HOT GAS VALVES A SPECIALTY. 








Send for Catalogue. 
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FRED. BREDEL, C.E. 


Goal and Water Gas Plants. 


OWN wii 


RECUPERATIVE FURNACES, WASHERS, GORREESEN, nn PURIFYING MAGHINES, COKE GONVEYERS, ETC. 














SOLE UNITED STATES AGENT FOR 
ARROL-FOULIS MECHANICAL CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES, 


Gas Enriching Plants to Knrich Coal Gas up to 24 Candle Power, and Making a White, Bright, Non-smoking Gas. 


CAS RETORTS AND SPECIAL BLOCKS AND FIREBRICK MANUFAC- 
TURED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MY OWN CHEMIST. 


COMPLETE GAS WoORKS__.. 


a 
+ Ld 


No. 118 Farwvell Avenvue, : Milwauhkecs, Wis. 























GASHOLDER TANKS AND 


LJoyd Construction Company, “=== 


238 Java Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 








GREENWOOD AVE. AND M. C. R. R., 
GEORGE R. ROWLAND, 


DETROUT, PUGH. craps en concn aie 


Drawings, Specifications and Estimates furnished for the cov 
struction of new works or alteration of old works. Special 
attention given to Patent Office drawings. 


| Office, No. 245 Broadway. N. VY. City. 





MANUFACTURERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
OF GAS APPARATUS AND PLANTS. 








Goal Tar Genealogical Tree. 


P. & A. i A R | MR. T. VINER CLARKE, of London, Eng 
| land, having compiled a novel Chart or Map 

EX F Af I QO RS. _ illustrating the various 
e | CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DERIVED 


FROM COAL AND COAL TAR, 


N D . 'In the form of a Genealogical Tree, includ 
CW esigns. | ing all the products discovered to date, the 
. . | total number amounting to near 700, offers 
Adjustable Construction. | for sale a limited number of copies i 


| Colors, mounted on Linen, with Kollers 
Price, 3.50. Orders may be sent to 


All Capacities. 
Highest Efficiency): sa‘4s Pine strret, Sew York City 
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The Advertisement of the 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS CO., Mfrs. of Gas Exhausters, Blowers. etc., 


Connersville, Ind., = 


109 Liberty Street, New York City, 


Occupies this Space Every Alternate Week 


LONELY {ron sung and bovero uO. 


395 Broadway, New York City. 


TELEPHONE, 3033 Franklin. 








CABLE ADDRESS, Governorco. 


GBo. GG. RAMSDEIsk,, General Manager. S.EF.HAYWaRhD, Treasurer. 





CONNELLY ’S 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 


CONNELLY 
Automatic and Balance Governors, 


Iron Sponge. 





EASTERN AGENTS 


ptt or, Pe MOTs ©... 
Exhausters and Exhauster Governors. 





AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


JONAS DRAKE & SON 


SYSTEM OF 


Inclined Retorts. 
: ZIMMER SWINGING CONVEYORS, 


FOR HANDLING COAL OR COKE. 











———— 
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‘ - Jones Jet Photometer. 





GAS SPECIALTIES. 


Eas ™ 


Se > 


ca Zi a 





AUTOMATIC ‘Governor. 


MODEL CF 1900. 









CONSTRUCTORS OF CoAL GAs APPARATUS. 
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GENERAL SALES He NEW YOR a BROADWAY, 
GEORGE ore. < & Treas., Seng i we Phiia., Po. 


EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY 


DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. EMAUS, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF | 


CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 
Also, FLANGE PIPE, LAMP POSTS, Etc. 


GAS TAPPING MACHINES 


—FroR— 


Drilling and Tapping 
Pipe under Pressure 


WITHOUT ANY ESCAPE OF 
GAS. 
They are Strong and 
Compact. 
Size of Combination Drills 
and Taps % to 4-inch. 


oa nes — to ae Gas 
——_ uy f wi a. 














Send for —~. 


G00. aL 


DAYTON. 0 


Hughes’ “GAS WORKS,” 


Their Construction and Arrangement, 
And the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Coal Gas. 


Origmally written by SAM’L HUGHES, O.E. 
Rewritten and Much Enlarged by 


WM. RICHARDS, C.E. 


Bighth Edition, Revised, with Notices cf Recent Im- 
provements. 











Price, $1.65. 
Ae Mie CAU.LLENDER & CO., 42 Prove St., N.Y. Crrv. 


Valuation of Gas, Electricity 
and Water Works 


PSSDIALAL LAD LAD LALA LALA LL LD ebb 


SECOND EDITION. 


THOS, NEWBIGGING, M.Inst.C.E., and WM. NEWBIGGING, 


Assoc.M.inst.C.£. 
With an Appendix of Decided Cases. 








Price $2. For Sale by 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 


WARREN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE 6CO., 


Established L856. Works at Phillipsburgh. N. J. 


New York Office, 160 Broadway. 


MY CAST IRON WATER AND GAS PIPE, 


FROM THREE T0 FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. ALSO. ALL SIZES OF 


Flange Pipe for Sugar House and Mine Work. Branches, Bends, Retorts, eto., etc. 








CHARLES MILLAR & SON CO., meuexiind hela Utica, a. oo 





CLE 


Egcte 
aos 


ST IRON PIPE and SPECIALS FOR WATER AND GAS 


Wholesale Eastern Agents AKRON VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE. 


SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER ” COMPANY, 


For Shutting Off Gas in Mains Temporarily 
Q | during altera- 
ny size gas 


Senies com be tions and re- 


shut off in 30 pairs. - 3 3: 
seconds. : : : pres seve ON 


Fittin ngs" 


c= Flanged a. 
io — Sates. 





























Address: SAFETY GAS MAIN STOPPER CO., 108 E. 117th St., New York City. 


-| MOST GAS COMPANIES DO SELL, wm -e EVERY GAS COMPANY SHOULD SEbh 


Humphrey Crescent Instantaneous Water Heaters, 


A LUSZORY and NECESSITY. 


LIST PRICE 
NICKEL PLATED, 
$35.00, 


including nickel plated shelf and brackets. 

We have many styles, which range in 
price from our No. 10, at $45.00, to our 
No. 8, at only $20.00. 









This is Our 
No. 2 Heater. 


Supplies hot It 
water for Has 
domestic use No 

as well as Equal 
for the bath. 

=> = 2 


Bwery 
Eicater 
Guaranteed. 


= =: 2 


SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


AND PRICES. 
=> => => 


fa __ Will send heater on 60 days’ trial to any Gas Company._.—_: 


The Humphrey Manufacturing and Plating Company, | wronocs°;: 


MICH.. U.S.A. 
o’Cco 
THE GAS ENGINEERS’ POCKET-BOOK, SAx.At SEA. Sc Geenen 


of Coal Gas, and 











— FOR SALE BY —— 





42 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Fine Street, New York City. 





, 
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(Copyrighted, 1894, by the AMERICAN METER CO.) 


AMERICAN METER CO. 











ESTABLISHED 1834. INCORPORATED 1863, 


ST. LOUIS, 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 





PUBLIC LIGHTING TABLE. 












































SEPTEMBER, i902. 


| 





Table No. 1. 
FOLLOWING THE 
MOON. 








7.00 %*| 4.30 AM 
7.00 4.30 
7.00 4.30 
7.00 4.30 
7.00 4.30 | 
7.50 4.30 
8.30 4.40 
9.10 4.40 
9.50 FQ 4.40 


10.40 4.40 


111.30 | 4.40 
12.30 am) 4.40 
1.30 4.40 
2.20 4.40 
3.30 4.40 


No Ti. No L. 
No lL. ruiNo L. 





NoL. |Nol. | 
6.30 PM} 8.10 PM! 
6.30 a0. | 
6.20 9.30 
6.20 10.20 


6.20 (11.10 | 
6.20 1Q)12.10 Am) 
6.20 | 1.20 | 
6.20 | 2.20 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





6.20 | 330 | 
6.10 5.00 


29} 6.10 5.00 


- 

A |t 
Mon. 1 
Tue. | 2 
Wed.| 3 
Thu. | 4 
Fri. | 5 
Sat. | 6 
Sun. | 7 
Mon. | 8 
Tue. | 9 
Wed. 10 
Thu. 11 
Fri. {12 
Sat. |13 
Sun. |14 
Mon. |15 
Tue. |16 
Wed. |17 
Thu. |18 
Fri. {19 
Sat. |20 
Sun. (21 
Mon. |22 
Tue. |23 

Wed. 24 

} Thu. |25 

\ | Fri. (26 
Sat. (27 
Sun, (28 
Mon. 
Tue. 





Table No. 2. 


NEW 
CI 


YORK 
TY. 


ALL NIGHT 


LIGHTING. 


Light. Extinguish.|| Light. 


P.M. 


6.30 


6.30 | 


|| 6.15 


6.05 
6.05 
6.05 
6.05 
6.05 
6.05 


| 6.05 


Or ororcr 

e ink oe 
y 
~ 


Sr oro 


tee oe ee oe oe ee Ot Ot Ot Ot Or 


or Or Or 


orc 


SOooece SCS Ot Or or Or Or Cr 


ore 


Extin 
guish. 
| A.M. 
| 4.20 
4.20 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 


5 | 4.30 


4.30 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 
| 4.40 
| 4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 




















30! 6.10 | 5.00 || 


5.00 





DURING 1902. 


TOTAL HOURS LIGHTING 








January ....238.30 | January.... 
February. ..196.20 | February... 


By Table No. 1. 


Hrs. Min. 


By Table No. 2. 


Hrs. Min. 
423.20 
355.25 


March..... 196.20 | March... ..355.35 
April.......166.40 | April...... 298.50 
May.....-. 151.40 | May....... 264.50 
& June......131.10 | June......234.25 
PUNE 6 o.<0 v0 142.40 | July....... 243.45 
August ....162.00 | August .... 280.25 


September ..179.00 | September. 
. .216.30 | October ... 




















~ Total, yr. .2255.00 











November... 224.10 | November . 
December. .250.00 | December. 


Total, yr...3987.45 


321.15 
374.30 
401.40 


.433.45 


———_—™ 
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NEW YORK, 33 Nassau Street. PHILADELPHIA, Broad and Arch Streets. CHICAGO, Foot of Orleans Street. BOSTON, 624 Tremont Bullding. 
CLEVELAND, 809 Cuyahoga Building. ST. LOUIS, 712 Roe Bullding. SAN FRANCISCO, 712 Polk Street. 


i WELSBACH STREET LIGHTING COMPANY 


- OF AMERICA .... 


comets. WelSbach System 
we" Of Street Lighting, - 


Which includes its specially DESIGNED AND PATENTED BURNER for 
STREET and PARK LIGHTING exclusively. 

Uniformly SUCCESSFUL in 150 Cities and Towns. 

By means of the Welsbach System of street lighting the superiority 
of GAS over electricity for street lighting has been fully demonstrated. 








POINTS OF MERIT: 


Economical, 
Attractive, 
it is Successful, 
Up-to-date. 
IT LIGHTS THE STREET. 


Where there are no gas mains we can furnish an equally good 
light by our SELF-GENERATING NAPHTHA WELSBACH 
BURNER, and thereby supply a uniform light in all localities, 


ec 
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; Correspondence Solicited from Gas Companies and Others 
No. 36. Interested in Municipal and Outside Lighting. 


No. 38. 











NVVEROHL WELOBHGH BURNER, 


The most practical, efficient and artistic 


It can be used with all styles 
burner yet produced. 


and sizes of glassware, either 
shades: or globes. No further 
necessity to carry a stock of 
different burners for the many 
sizes and shapes of glassware. 


It contains an improved adjustable Bun- 
sen so constructed as to permit of a 
wide range of variations in gas pressure 
without blackening the mantles and 
without an adiistable air shutter. 





DAMME IES 56a ill RR 





ge eed 


GAS COMPANIES AND DEALERS CANNOT FAIL TO APPRECIArr THE MANY SALABLE FEATURES OF THIS NEW BURNER. 


WELSBACH COPSIPANY, 


GLOUCESTER, N. J. CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Salesrooms in all the Leading Cities of the United States. 
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THe STANDARD DousBLe SUPERHEATER 


Lowe Water Gas APPARATUS. 





Jd. 
3 
W 
| 
| 


The capacity of apparatus installed, if operated continuously, is 
sufficient to make more than the entire amount of artificial 
gas annually sold in the United States. 








THe United as Inpovement. Gompany 


Broad and rch Streets, Philadelphia. 


cy | 
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Established 1558. Incorporated 1890, 


Cras. FP. Gregory, os Davin R. Daty, V.-Prest. & Treas. 
. D, ABERNETHY, Sec. 


J.H Gautier & Co. 


Greene & Essex Streets, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ee 
MANUFACTURERS OF 











Established 1854. 


Fire Brick Manufg. Co., 


‘wanatactrrsot § FIRE BRICK . * 


Proprietors for the U. 8., Coze System of 


Incorporated 1869. 


LACLEDE 


CAS RETORTS . 


RETORT SETTINGS 
Water Gas Cupola Linings, Fire Clay, Etc. 


Inclined Benches. 





AdantWeber Sons, 


Manhattan Fire Brick and Enamelec 


Clay Retort Works, 
Works, Weber, N. J. 


Main Offices Park Row Bldg., New York. 





CLAY GAS RETORTS, FIRE CLAY TILES, | reimates Pornied on Application for Mow EE) Oder Recuperative 








FIRE BRICK and FIRE CLAY SPECIALTIES. |» jospuranenattut rm 


=a ___- 


Ground Fire Clay, Fire Sand and Cround 
Fire Brick in Barrels and Bulk. 


26m 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


FLEMMING GENERATOR GAS FURNACE 


E. L. Ricg, H. A. 7s. 
Vice-President. 














A. H. Gurxes, 
President. 


Brooklyn Fire Brick Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, 
Gas House and other Tile. 





Office, 88 Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y.| 4- ™. CALLENDER & CO., 42 PINE 8t., N. Y. City. 





~ ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING. 


HOW TO INSTALL ELECTRIC. GAS| 


IGNITING APPARATUS, INCLUDING | 
THE JUMP SPARK AND MULTIPLE | 
SYSTEMS FOR USE IN HOUSES, | 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, STORES OR ANY LARGE 
BUILDING. ALSO, THE CARE AND 
SELECTION OF SUITABLE BATTER- 
IES, WIRING AND REPAIRS. 


By H. 8. NORRIE. 


Price, 50 cents. Orders may be sent to 





THEATERS, HALLS,|™= 


Furnaces. 


914, wre a oRASEcion Building, St. ii Mo. ' Standard Fire Brick and Gas Retorts. 





Designers and Builders oi 


Chimneys of Perforated 
Radial Blocks.. 


CYR OS GORGCNEP CO. 
23 ° STABOUE RACE PHUALE MUSA 


FIRE Brick 
CLAY RETORTS 






























18aAC C. BAXTER, President. 


eee JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO., 


LOCEPORT STATION, PA. 


—ESTABLISHED 1864.— 


PETER YOUNG, Sec’y and Treas. 


Address all communications to 
JAMES GARDNER, JR., CO., Box 277, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


Successor to WitLiaAM GARDNER ck SOW, 


Fire Glay Goods for Gas Works. 








HENRY MAURER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1856.) 


A EXCELSIOR FIRE BRICK & CLAY S 


ETORT WORK 


WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., N. Y. 


Glay Gas KRetorts, 


BENCH SETTINGS, 
Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc. 


GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT 


A Cement of great value for patching retorts, putting o 

mouthpieces, making Ee “pot bench-work joints, lining blast 
firnaces and cupolas. This cement is mixed ready for use. 
Economic and thvurough in its work. Fully warranted to stick. 


Price List, f.o.b. Galesburg, IUs., or Buffalo, N. ¥. 
In Kegs, 100 toa00 = * cents per ee 


In Kegs, 100 to 200 
In Kegs less than 100 * 


C.L. GEROULD, Galesburg, Ills. 


For orders East of Buffalo, N. Y., or Pittsburg, Pa.. freight 
will be paid to these points. 














Parker-Russell — 
Mining and Mfg. Co., 


CITY OFFICE, 
417 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


OAKHILL GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK W'KS 


Our immense establishment is now employed almost ene 
tirely in the manufacture of 





Materials for Gas Companies 


We have studied and perfected three important points. 
Our retorts are made to stand changes of temperature, 
the strongest heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of 
feeding and emptying. We construct 


Half and Full Depth Benches of Our Own Design, 


Containing 6, 8 or 9 Retorts. 


We have Greatly Improved our Recuperators. Coal or 
Coke can be used as Fuel in Furnaces, 


“Taro. J. Surru, Prest. 





J. A. Tayuor, Sec. 
A. Lamsua, Vice-Prest. and Supt. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO. 


| 


MANUFACTORY A? 


LOCUST POINT, BALT.MORE, MD. 


Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Our Improved Half and Full Depth 
Benches have been Adopted by 
Many Gas Companies. 


WALDO BROS., 102 MILE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agenis for New England States. 











JOHN DELL, 
President and General Manager. 





—————- MANUFACTURERS OF 


ESTABLISHED 


MISSOURI FIRE BRICK CO,, ss 


Gas Retorts, Bench Settings, Fire Brick, Gupola Linings, Etc. 


We are the Exclusive Agents 
Depth Furnaces, to Burn either Coal or Co 
oe is the Original Coal Firing Bench. 


“YOUR CORRESPONDENCE IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


‘or the Mitchell Patent Benches, Constructed with Half or ped 
and Arranged for Front or Rear Clinkering. The 


¢ also Erect Plain Benches with One to Six 


411 Olive Street, 
‘Continental Bank, 


| City Office: ip i. 





























we 
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QUINTARD IRON WORKS, Newbigging’s Handbook for yp yaya 











N. F. PALMER, '' Gas Engineers and 
Foot of 12th St. & East River, New York, Managers, CAS APPARATUS CONSTRUCTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF B »*y THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M.Inst.C.E. ‘ 
itm COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Complete Works Erected. Price, 88. For Sale by Engineers and Builders of 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
FREDERICK W. FLOYD, Engineer. 42 Pine St., N. Y. City. water and coal gas appar- 


ei — atuses and general gas 
Parson’s Steam Blower = works machinery. 


FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE .. hay 
OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. AMERICAN OFFICES: 


PA R “ O N’ S T A R B U R N E R, 269 Front Street, East Toronto, Ont. 


FOR USING COAL TAR AS FUEL. Se SE 
PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, | 1s atingaon st., westminster, s. w. 


FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 


These devices are all first-class. They will be sent toany responsible party for trial. Nosale . CABLE ADDRESS : 
unless satisfactory. Manufactured by the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY. 


H. E. PARSON, Supt., 457 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








‘* CARBURETED’’ LONDON AND TORONTO. 
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PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON 


GAS ENGINES, 


With Instructions for Care and Working of the Same. 
7 By G. LIECKFELD, C.E. 


Trangslated with Permission ofthe Author, by GEO. M., R«ICHMOoOon yD, M.w. 





a P RICE, $1.00. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York City. 


FIELD’S ANALYSIS 


E"or the Wear 1901. 











An Analysis of the Principal Gas Undertakings in England, Scotland and Ireland. Being the 33d Year of 
Publication. Compiled and Arranged by 


SOHN WV. FIELD, 


Secretary and General Manager of The Gas Light and Coke Company, London. 





Price $5. For Sale by } 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - No. 42 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 
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JAMES D. PERKINS, President. F. SEAVERNS, Treasurer. 


THE PERKINS COMPANY, 


228 and 229 Produce Exchange, New York City. 


TIDEWATER SALES AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING: 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Gas Coal, 
Old Kentucky Shale and 0. K. Boghead. 


SHIPMENTS FROM NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND NORFOLE. 


BERWIND-WHITE GOAL MINING COMPANY'S 
Ocean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 


STRIGTLY High Grade. .... 




















pogo ae ton Buildin New York ee ee 
: ‘ a — 3s ° For Gas Making or 
etz Building, Philadelphia. Heavy Steaming. . 


A. G. M. AZOY, General Agent, 1 Broadway, New York. 

















TRAYS] 





|amNDCDOe | 











AM—=—i—=DC VU 








John Cabot, 


553-557 W. 33d St., New York. | 


























Bristol’s Reeording Jefirey Crushers. 









“ ADDRESS, ——. 
GuN THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO., 
: ee canines COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 





t 
Cas Pressure. 





ig onciractie a 
SY TE | — — 
Ty "Scena." "The Gas Engineer’s Laboratory Handbook, 
THE BRISTOL 0., By JOHN HORNBY, F.I1.0. Price, $2.50, 
Waterbury, Conn. Orders may be sent to 





Sliver Medal, Paris Exposition. | A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine St., N. Y. 
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KELLER ADJUSTABLE 
COKE CRUSHER. 

poe. 

“fos. & Bub. Gas Lx a Coke Oo” 


Columbus, Ind. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Do You Wish to Know 


what size of pipe to use to convey any quantity 
of gas, any distance, with any loss of pressure 
and any initial or final pressure? Then use 


Cox’s Gas Flow Computer, 


as it gives this information accurately at sight, 
without mental effort. No calculations needed. 
Saves time, money and mistakes. 























Price, 6.5 x 8 inches, in cloth case, $2.50. For 
sale by 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine St., N. Y. 


POOLE ON FUELS. 


THE CALORIFIC POWER OF FUELS. 
By HERMAN POOLE, F.C.S. 











——$<—<—<= 


Second Edition. Price, $3- For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pive Sr., N.Y. Crry. 


BINDER for the JOURNAL, 











Price, $1.00. 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, N.Y. 





Epmuvunp H. McCu.iovenr, 
President. 


Cuas. F. GopsHALL, 
Treasurer. 


Henry WHARTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


H. C. ApAMs, 
Secretary. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Pa. 





PoiIntTs OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY;, N. J., 
WATKINS (SENECA LAK®), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this arene its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas- 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


7 ane = — a 


MACHINERY CoO., 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


_ Tilting Coal and Coke Cars, Breaker Rolls, 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 


LINK BELT ELEVATING & CONVEYING 
= 


MACHINERY for HANOLING 
COAL, COKE, OXIDE, EITC. 

Machinery designed and erected to suit 

existing conditions and available space. 








Sl 


THE LINK-BELT 








Execial Catelogue No £1 ert trcx Arplicaticr. 
— oe 
PHILADELPHIA, LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO. 


THE SUN OIL CO. 


Crude Oil, Gas Naphtha, 
Refined Petroleum, Gas Oil. 
‘Tolcdao, O., and Pittsavnurehn, Pa. 





* Link-Belt* Breaker- 

















Goal Tar 


Genealogical Tree 





MR. T. VINER CLAREE, of London, Enrne., 


Having compiled a novel Chart or Map illustrating the various 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM COAL AND COAL TAR, 


ln the form of a Genealogical Tree, including all the products discovered to date (the total number amounting to near 700), offers for sale a 





A. M. CALLENDER 






limited number of copies in Colors, mounted on Linen, with Rollers. Price, $3.50. Orders may be sent to 


& CO., - - No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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Principal Office & Works, Waltham, Mass. 


DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO.. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


Boston Office, R’m 18, Vulcan Blig., 8 Oliver 





Single, Double and Triple-Lift Gasholders of any Capacity. Tubular, 





Pipe and Sinuous Friction Condensers of all Sizes. 





Steel Tanks for Gasholders, 


Iron Roof Frames and Floors. 


Purifying Boxes, Center Seal or Valve Connections, 
Bench Work, Reversible Lime Trays. 





Self-Sealing and Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids. 





Coke Borrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Com- 
plete Gas Works. 
Also, Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, Sugar House Work, anc 
Special Castings of all Descriptions. 








BAXTER & YOUNG, 


CONTRACTING AND CONSULTING 
GAS ENGINEERS, 


Examination and Values Ascertained of 
_ Artificial and Natural Gas Properties. . 


COMPLETE CAS WORKS ERECTED. 
Artificial and Natural Gas 





Mains Furnished and Laid. 


GAS PROPERTIES PU&CHASED. 


OFFICE : WAYNE COUNTY BANK BUILDING, 





oms 201 & 202. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





A. E. BOARDMAN, C. E., 
Consulting and Contracting Engineer. 


Particular attention given to Gas, Water and Electric 
Plants: Long and successful experience 
with the problem and practice of 


Filtration for Public Water Supply. 
BREVARD, N. C. 


Geo, Shepard Page’s Sons, 


GAS MAGHINERY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


180 Fulton Street, New York City. 





JAMES T. LYNN, 


GAS ENGINEER 


CONTRACTOR, 
Wayne Bank Building, - DETROIT. 


& 





“GAS PROPERTIES PURCHASED. 


“eo anne 
¢ 


«DAVID LEAVITT HOUGH, 
Consulting Engineer 


AND 


CONTRACTOR, 


PARK ROW BUILDING, N. Y. 














KERR MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO, 


Latest flesign Rotary —xhauster, —— 


FORT WAYNE, 





<= With futomatic Governor 
Single or Double-Lift Gasholders, 


WITH OR WITHOUT STEEL TANKS. 
Storage Oil Tanks, Condensers and Scrubbers. 


Purifying Boxes, with Cover-Lifting Apparatus, Center Seal or Valve System Connections and Oxide Elevator 
REVERSIBLE WOOD PURIFYING AND SCRUBBING TRAYS. 


Mouthpieces, Standpipes, Etc; in Fact, All Classes of Ironwork for Benches. 
DOUBLE GATE ALL IRON GAS VALVES, 3 TO 36 INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALL SIZES OF STREET SPECIAL CASTINGS. 


IND. 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


BAL, TIMORESE, MD. 


Triple, Double and Single-Lift Gasholders. 






































hon Holder “Tanks a : CONDENSERS, 
ROOF FRAMES. : ihe Scrubbers, 
Girders. Je Bench Castings 

SEAMS = OIL STARAGE TANKS. 
| PURIFIERS. I eSct I cen: 








PATENT STANDARD WASHER-SCRUBBER. 


The best apparatus for the extraction of all Ammonia and a large proportion 
of Carbonic Acid and Sulphureted Hydrogen. The Scrubber has been materially 
improved and is provided with patented Wooden Segmental Grids, instead of 
Metallic Discs, thus reducing the weight on shaft and power for operating same. 





The Wilkinson Water Gas Process. 


THIRTY-CANDLE, NON-CONDENSABLE, FIXED GAS. THE MOS! sUCCESSFUL GAS PROCESS IN OPERATION. 


REVERSIBLE LIME TRAYS. 


Gas Works Designed and Constructed. 








The Gas Engineer’s 
. Pocket-Book, 


By HENRY O’CONNOR. | 








Si Comprising Tables, Notes and Memoranda relating to the 
Manufacture, Distribution and Use of Coal Gas, 
and the Construction of Gas Works. 

















A. ®. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York City. 


HUMPHREYS & CGLASGOw, 


CONSULTING GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHS ENCIANEERS. 
PROPERTIES PURCHASED. 
COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS MADE. 





ee 
, 
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R. D. WOOD &.CO,. 


400 CHESTNUT gt eer PurLADst fara, 














Cast Iron Pipe.| Gasholders. 
HEAVY LOAM C rahe ‘4 Single, Double aS (Priple Litts, with’ ér-without Metal Tan: 
Dunham Specials, PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, 
Hydraulic Work SCRUBBERS, BENCH WORK. 
9 
LAMP POSTS, VALVES, ETC., Cutler’s Patent Freezing. Preventer for 
Gas Power Plants with Producers. Holder Cups. 











-ISBELL- PORTER CO.,; 


ENCINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR. THE) 


Construction and Extension of. Gas’ Works. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. [pea 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Ironwork and Maehinery Required in a Gas Plant. 


Estimates, Drawings and Specifications furnished for the Alteration, improvement, 
or Extension of Existing Works or the Construction of New Works. 


245 Broadway, New York Gity. =0Fices= Bridge & Ogden Sts., Newark, N. J. 


The Continental Iron Works, 


THOMAS F. ROWLAND, President. 
WARREN fF. HILL and CHAS. H. CORBETT, Vice-Presidents. 
THOMAS F, ROWLAND, Jr., Secretary & Treasurer. 


West and Calyer Sts, (Near 10th & 23d St, Ferries) 


NEW: YORK, ‘Bordugh’ ‘of Brebkiyn: 




















4|. BUILDERS. OF 


Gas EXolders. 


Single and Muitiple-Section Gas Holders a Specialty. 
STEEL GAS HOLDER TANKS. 
BENCH CASTINCS, RETORT LIDS. 


Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers, 
Purifiers, ‘Valves, Erte. MM 


Self-Sealing Retort Mouthpieces & Lit 


For Round, Oval,.or “D” Retorts.. 














ILLUMINATING GAS! FUEL GAS! | 
) The Gas Engineer’s.. 
THE LOOMIS PROCESS. ( tavozatory Haxabeck 


Now in successful operation at Works of John Russell : 
and Henry Disston’s Son's Saw Works Teese Bon te Mass, By JOHN HORNBY, F.1.C 


The Cheapest Gas Generating System in the World. 
Plans and Estimates Furnished. Price, $2.50. 


BURDETT LOOMIS, aii ‘Hartford, Conn, | a. m. cau LEN pEit & 06;, 2 Pins 8... ¥: vy. 


- y o> gone 
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THE STACEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


CONTRACTORS FOR THE ERECTION OF COMPLETE WORKS. 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS. | 


GASHOLDERS. 


THE STANDARD DOUBLE SUPERHEATER 
LOWE WATER GAS APPARATUS. 


OFFICES: 


No. 239 Mill a CINCINNATI, OHIO. ‘Phone, West 690. 


oe —__P 1 AN PECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


RITER-CONLEY MFG. CoO. 
GASHOLDERS, with or without Steel Tanks. 


Purifiers, Condensers, Scrubbers, Oil Tanks, Smoke Stacks. 
STEEL ROOFS and BUILDINGS. 
PLATE AND STRUCTURAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Pittsburg, Pa. EASTERN OFFICE: 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


WM. HENRY WHITE, 


No. 62 Wall Street, - - - New YorkE City, 























ONTRACTOR FOR THE 


ERECTION AND EXTENSION OF . 


GAS, WATER, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT WORKS. 


Correspondence with Gas Companies contemplating extending or improving their Plants respectfully invited. 
Plans and Estimates Furnished. 


1902 DIRECTORY 1902 


OF AMERICAN GAS COMPANTES. 


Price, ~ ~ ” - - = $5 -OO. 


A. M. CALLENDER & co. - - No, 42 Pine Street, New York. 
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1842 = fjeily & fowler, = 1902 
a LAUREL IRON WORKS. 

4 Office, No. 39 Laurel Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ss seen et Gash O | d an CS 
~_ Single or Telescopic. With or Without Iron or Steel Tanks. 
‘ OIL TANKS, WATER TANKS, AND GENERAL WROUGHT IRON WORK 

a LOGAN IRON WORKS, 
: Brooklyn, N. 3 

| Pier tiie ea | 
¥ GASHOLDERS, 
a. Complete with Steel Tanks. 
oN BENCHES, SCRUBBERS, 
ae CONDENSERS, 

Nl PURIFIERS, IRON ROOFS, 
m 


Self-Sealing Retort Lids, 


AND ALL PARTS OF 


GAS WORKS APPARATUS. 





Contractors for . 
Complete Works. 





ALSO, SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cc. W. BLODGET’S . 
HOT GAS SCRUBBER. 


PRACTICAL PHOTOMETRY, 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE MEASUREMENT OF LIGHT. 
By WILLIAM JOSEPH DIBDIN. 


‘The order for this Triple-Lift Holder and Steel Tank was received by the Logan Iron Works | 
from the Union Gas Light Company, of East New York. The contract was completed and the 
Holder was in actual use in 90 days from receipt of order. Capacity Of Holder, 500,000 Cu.Ft. 
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With Numerous Illustrations. Price, $3.00, 








4 A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 42 Pine Street, New York City. 
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EBEastabliahed iss. 


D. McDONALD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WeT AND Dry METERS, STATION METERS AND METER PROVERS. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 


THE GLOVER PREPAYMENT METER. 


—_- @——___ 





The amount of gas delivered for 
the coin can be instantly and 
positively changed without re- 
moving the meter or replacing 
any parts. 


The gas registered agrees abso- 
lutely with the amount pvr 


chased by the coin. 

















WE HAVE MADE AND SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 


OVER 70,000 OF THESE METERS, 


ALL OF WHICH ARE GIVING PERFECT SATISFACTION. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


561 West Forty-seventh Street, | 5!, 53 & 55 Lancaster Street, | 34 & 36 West Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. ' ALBANY, N. Y. CHICACO. 


THE GONNERSVILLE BLOWER GO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ROTARY POSITIVE PRESSURE GAS EXHAUSTERS, BLOWERS AND PUMPS. 











HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL, IN CAPACITY RANGING FROM 9,000 to 1,800,000 CU. FEET DISPLACEMENT PER HOUR. 
CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CO., Connersville, Ind. EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 95-97 Liberty St., New York City. 
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~ TATION TUFTS METER U0., 


ESTABLISHED 8S MEDFORD STREET, BOSTON, MA SS. 


Consumers’ Dry Gas Meters. 
Station Meters of Any Capacity. 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 
MARYLAND METER CO., 








BALTIMORE, North and Saratoga Streets. CHICAGO, 88 to 92 Jackson Boulevard. 





CONSUMERS’ AND STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, ETC. 





SPHCIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL REPAIR WORE. 
e 





“Flave you Seen our Complaint Meter?” 


THE KEYSTONE 
PREPAYM! ENT 


An Accurate Registrar, ; 
A Sure Shut-off, : : 

An Ideal for Easy Adjustment, 

A Model of Simplicity, : : 

A Paragon of Excellence, and : : : : : 
A Mighty Good All-round Meter. Get Acquainted with it. 


» Keystone Meter [0., roversroro, pa 


ius Bc WIESTER & CO., 22 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
























NOW READY. 
THE SIXTH (AND CENTENARY) EDITION 


— OF THE — 


Hinapoct: for Gas Engineers and Managers 


By THOMAS NEWBIGGING, M. Inst. C.E. 


This Edition of the “ Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers” is a great improvement on all previous editions 
Much of the text has been re-written, in order to keep the work abreast of the constant advances that are being 
made in the-Gas Industry. 





PRICE, - - $6.00. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO, - - No. 42 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 
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| AMERICAN METER COMPANY, = 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


PREPAYMENT METER. 


THEIR CONSTRUCTION IS SUCH THAT THEY MAY BE READILY 
2  READJUSTED WHEN THE SCALE OF CAS RATES IS CHANCED. 


“HELME & McILHENNY, 


Established 1848. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Provers, Gauges, Ete 


aa —_—_ METERS REPAIRED... 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 


Our Own’ , Patents.” ‘Strong. ‘Simple. PROMPT ATTENTION. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


METRIC METAL COMPANY, 


MAKERS OF mi . 


GAS METERS for NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL GAS 


Special Attention given to Repairing NIIZTERS of all Makes. 





\\ 
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\FacTORY AT ERIE, Pa. 








This is the best time 
to look after your repairing. 


Seventy per cent. of old meters run slow. You are losing money 
on them. Let us put them in shape for you, a few at a time, until your 
entire meter equipment is made as good ‘4s new. It is better to attend 
to this matter now, before the Gas Stove season is at its height. Prob- 
ably we can do such work in our factory better and cheaper than you 
can do it at home, and just now we can do it promptly. 


*S, 


jons. 
eing 





The BUHL METERS are as s good Meters as you can get. 


DETROIT: METER COFIPANY, = = Detroit, [lich. 
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Advertisernent o 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO., Mirs. of Gas Meters, etc., 


Nos. 1513, 1515, 1517, 1519 & 1521 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
559 West 47th Street, New York, 34 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 


Occupies this Space Every Alternate Week. 


THE WESTERN GAS 
CONSTRUCTION Co.. 


NEW YORK: 35, Pavifow Building. — mamorrice: FORT WAYNE, IND. 


SAN FRANCISCO, I37 Montgomery St. 


_ 

















GAS PURIFIGATION 


BY MEANS OF 


THE CHOLLAR SYSTEM 


AND OUR 


DUPLEX REVERSING VALVE AND PURIFIERS. 


Smaller Space. [3.5 +‘: (eee See Longer Runs. 











Sole Manufacturers of 


THE C. R. FABEN, JR., PATENT 
PURIFIER TRAYS. | 
FOR PURIFIERS OF ANY DESIGN. 
ECONOMICAL. DURABLE. EFFICIENT. NOVEL. 











BUILDERS OF THE MOST IMPROVED 


COAL and WATER GAS APPARATUS. 





